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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All hail! All hail! Ere we cross the threshold of the year into which 
we are about to enter, we greet you all most courteously. Our last wish 
n the old year, and our first in the new one, ate both for you :-—-long may 
you live to be our Correspondents ; and long---very long, at any event, 
longer than the youngest of us shall live, may it be, ere English | 
merriment, and English hospitality, cease to distinguish this happy season | 
of the year! Hip! Hip! Harra! | 


“ Punch” is infinitely worse than the Champagne of which he 
writes---we are not libellers. 


J. R. J. has our best thanks---he shall hear from us. 


Youth may be a sufficient excuse for the lines of our Oxford Corre- 


spondent; but it would not be any excuse for us, were we to insert 
them. Study! Study! Study! 


* Old English Dramatists,” No. III., in our next. 


Alciphron shall hear from us---there are letters for S.---P. H.---Q. - 
and L. at the Pablisher’s. 


J. H. H. shall see---what ?---he shall see. 


‘We imagine the communication of R. H. was intended for some 
other periodical---we are sure there is nothing in any of our numbers 
which could induce him to imagine we should insert his infamous 
communication---we will not undertake the defence of any sect or party, 


and certainly not of one whose only aim is to undermine the opinions of 
others, without establishing any in their stead. 


Wynne “ winna do.” 


Y. Y. shall be inserted. 


Witness Ourself, 
JON. OLDBUCK, THE YOUNGES- 
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THE PAST YEAR: 


WITH 


HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL; AND LITERARY SUMMARIES OF THE 
EVENTS BY WHICH IT HAS BEEN DISTINGUISHED. 


“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in a petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusky death: out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an ideot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” SHAKSPEARE. 
Ir would be difficult to extract from the writings of any uninspired 
author, a passage more sublimely or more forcibly descriptive of the 
flight of time, and the instability of human life, than the one we 
have placed at the head of this article. It needs no powers of 
criticism to discover the profusion and beauty of its illustration, the 
correctness of its sentiments, and the impressive manner in which it 
inculcates a moral lesson, that all mankind are concerned to know, 
and apply in the government of their manners, conduct, and beha- 
viour, But, indeed, it is not so much the want of this knowledge of 
which moral teachers have to complain, as that we are too apt to 
imagine that we ourselves are excluded from the number to whom it 
applies. We easily admit that life is “a walking shadow ;”—we hear 
without astonishment that 
--- All our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusky death ;’’--- 
and still we go on living as if it were a matter that concerned all 
mankind—save one; and when at last the slender tenure by which 
we hold existence is broken, each of us adds one to the number of 
the “fools” whom death has surprised unprepared. ‘“ We pass our 
years,” exclaims the Psalmist, ‘‘ as a tale that is told;” but whilst all 
are willing to note the tale which the life of another furnishes, no one 
feels inclined to reflect upon his own. Year passes away after year— 
we continue to pursue the same phantoms which have hitherto eluded 
our grasp—incautious youth ranges throughout the world without 
steadiness, and lives as if he had many lives to waste; whilst age, not 
less presumptuous, devises schemes which even youth could never 
find time to execute. When young, the present moment engages all 
our care and attention—we heed neither the warnings of experience 
ret the dictates of reason ; -and when old, we devise fantastic schemes 
me ong continued exertion, which are repugnant alike to nature and 
elation. In these our common courses let us for one moment 
pause. We have arrived at the close of another year---we stand as 
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does the traveller, who from a mountain top surveys on the one hand 
the country through which with much exertion he has passed, and on 
the other the road along which, in his course towards a distant region, 
he must now proceed to wander. The present moment seems more 
than ordinarily to divide between the future and the past---the old 
year has scarcely departed---the new has not yet been welcomed; 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six yet lingers on our tongue 
and on our pen---its successor is a new friend with whom we have 
wot as vet become familiar, and however joyously we may welcome 
his arrival, we cannot at once discard the elder brother from our 
thoughts. Why, indeed, should we endeavour to do so ? It would 
not only be an useful, but a curious subject of contemplation, could 
we bring before the general eye the various occurrences of the last 
twelve months---could we delineate even in outline the vast alterations 
which have been made in the map of life. What varieties of mise 
would such a consideration bring before us! Many of the objects of 
man’s proudest ambition would be proved utterly and worthlessly 
insignificant, and scenes which youth and inexperience rapturously 
regard as the true residences of happiness, would be demonstrated 
to be the avenues fo vice, and guilt, and misery; the external splen- 
dor, the gaudy show, which the world exhibits to those who view it 
at a distance, would be found as unreal as the rich viands of a fairy 
feast. Blighted hopes—defeated exertions—unanticipated disasters 
—the loss of friends or fortune, and not unfrequently of both, would 
fill up the foreground of the pews and if some few happy groupes 
were discovered behind, the pleasure of such a sight would be damped 
by the consideration, that with them the bubble has not yet burst. 

But it is not our purpose to enter into so minute an investiga- 
tion: our object is to consider the changes which, during the past 
year, have been produced in the history and circumstances of our 
country—that country in whose welfare, happiness, and character, 
we have all an equal interest. A nation’s glory is part of every citi- 
zens inheritance; and the splendor of the sun is not more equally 
thrown upon the good and the bad, than is our country’s fame 
reflected upon every one who claims the title of a Briton. 

In considering this important subject, we shall divide it into three 


heads or summaries ;---the first Historical, the second Biographical, 
and the third Literary. 


1.--- HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF 1826. 


The close of the year 1825 was distinguished by perhaps one of 
tie most extraordinary convulsions in what is termed “ the money 
market,” that has been known since the memorable period of the 
South Sea bubble. Many bankers, not only in the country, but even 
in London, fell victims to the general and sudden want of confidence, 
and the failures of many long established houses—houses of pre- 
sumed wealth and stability, spread ruin and misery far wider than 
they have ever extended within the memory of the present generation. 
From the capital, which was first affected by this “ panic,” (as it was 
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called) it of course spread ‘into the country: the failure of London 
housesinvolved the ruin of their country connections, and putting a stop 
to the widely extended system of accommodation, at once overturned 
all those, who by means of that iniquitous system had been enabled 
to carry on trade, and incur debts, which continued accommodation 
was necessary to provide for. Parliament met on the 3d of. February, 
when the Session was opened by Royal Commission, In the speech 
his Majesty expressed great regret for the embarrassment which had 
occurred in the pecuniary transactions of the country. ‘‘ This em- 
barrassment,” his Majesty proceeded, ‘did not arise from any 
political events either at home or abroad, It was not produced by 
any unexpected demand upon the public resources, nor by the appre- 
hension of any interruption of the general tranquillity. Some of the 
causes to which this evil must be attributed, lie,” said his Majesty, 
“ without the reach of direct parliamentary interposition ; nor can 
security against the recurrence of them be found, unless in the expe- 
rience of the sufferings which they have occasioned. But toa certain 
portion of this evil, corrective at least, if not effectual, remedies may 
be applied, and his Majesty relies upon the wisdom of Parliament to 
devise such measures as may tend to protect both private and public 
interests against the like sudden and violent fluctuations, by placing 
on a more firm foundation, the currency and circulating credit of the 
country.” Acting upon this recommendation, Parliament, after con- 
siderable debate, passed a Bill, whereby it was enacted, first, that the 
notes of country bankers under the value of 5l., should be allowed to 
circulate until the 5th of February, 1829, and no longer; and in the 
second place, that the limitation to six persons imposed upon banking 
partnerships by the Bank of England Charter, should be removed, so 
far as it affected bankers at more than sixty-five miles from London. 
These enactments, it was considered, would have the effect of giving 
greater stability to the country banking establishments, and introduce 
at the end of three years the full benefits of a metallic currency. 
_ In the meantime, however, the distress had begun to shew itself 
ina very alarming manner in the manufacturing districts of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. Several thousands of unemployed workmen, 
armed with pikes and bludgeons, proceeded to destroy the machinery 
of the manufactories in which they had formerly been employed. 
The military were called out to put down the riots, and several lives 
lost ; but the most effectual means of quieting them, was a subscrip- 
tion, which was entered into at a public meeting held in the City of 
London on the 2nd of May. The subscription was headed by a 
donation of 2000/. from his Majesty, who had previously, upon the 
hrst account of the distress, transmitted a sum of 50001. to their 
relief, and at the close of the meeting, the sum collected amounted 
'o about 20,000/. Ina few days, it rose to upwards of 100,000/. 
tela mee of intelligent men transmitted the amount to the dis- 
wee het and the miseries of our starving fellow-countrymen 
$ materially alleviated. 


nother measure, which, in the pressure of the distress, ministers 
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thought it necessary to propose, had the effect of quieting the minds 
of the people, and keeping down the price of provisions. This Was 
the passing of an Act of Parliament, authorizing his Majesty, by 
Order of Council, to permit the entry of 500,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat, if it should be thought necessary so to do, at a reduced duty, 
The granting of this power was opposed by Sir Thomas Lethbridge, 
Mr. Sumner, and other leading members of the landed interest, 
considered the growers of corn would be injured by it; but the ques 
tion was determined in favor of ministers by a very large majority. 

A variety of other important bills were also passed this Session, 
amongst which may be mentioned Mr. Peel’s Bill for the more effec. 
tual administration of Criminal Justice, which we noticed in the 
memoir of that gentleman in our last number. On the 31st of May, 
the Parliament. was prorogued ; and on the 2nd of June, a procl 
mation was issued, dissolving it, and commanding the attendance of 
a New Parliament on the 26th of July. 

The elections were contested throughout the country with much 
spirit, and in Ireland were attended with some most disgraceful scenes 
of outrage and bloodshed, especially in the counties of Waterford 


and Galway. In the latter place, the barbarities committed were of J 


a nature unprecedented in the annals of elections. 
The distress which had been so general at the commencement 
of the year, began sensibly to decrease about the month of August; 


but in consequence of a partial failure of the crops in Ireland and 7 
elsewhere, Government judgéd it expedient to exert the power 7 


which had been committed to them of allowing the importation of 


foreign corn, On the Ist of September, an Order of Council was | 
promulgated to that effect, and at the same time the New Parliament | 


was summoned to meet for the dispatch of business on the 14th of 
November, The state of the country, however, continued to improve 
progressively, but manufactures and commerce had received so great 
a shock, that its effects could not be expected to disappear instantly, 
On the 14th of November, the Lords and Commons assembled, 
and the Commons having elected the Right Honorable Charles 
Manners Sutton for their Speaker, which election was approved by bis 
Majesty, on the 2ist, the King opened Parliament in person. 
copy of his speech will be found in our last number; it candidly 
admitted the existence of considerable distress, and regretted that the 
depression of trade and manufactures had abated more slowly than 
was anticipated. The address in the Lords was moved by Earl 
Cornwallis, and seconded by Lord Colville; in the Commons it was 
moved by Mr. Liddell, member for Northumberland, and seconded 
by Mr. Winn, member for Maldon. The question of a modification 
of the Corn Laws, to which ministers stood pledged, was delayed 
until after Christmas, when Lord Liverpool gave notice he should be 
prepared to submit a specific measure to Parliament. The indemnity 
to ministers for the admission of foreign corn, for the purpose of 
obtaining which Parliament had been assembled so early, was readily 
assented to, and nothing seemed to occupy public attention, save an 
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inquiry, instituted by Mr, Alderman Waithman, into the conduct of 
Mr. Brogden, as connected with the Arigna Mining Company; when, 
of a sudden, the House and the country were surprised, on the Lith 
of December, by Mr. Canning bringing down to the House the 
following message from his Majesty. 


“ His Majesty acquaints the House of Commons that His Majesty has received 
an earnest application from the Princess Regent of Portugal, claiming, in virtue of 
the ancient obligations of alliance and amity between His Majesty and the Crown 
of Portugai, His Majesty’s aid against an hostile aggression from Spain. 

€ His Majesty has exerted himself for some time past, in conjunction with 
His Majesty’s ally, the King of France, to prevent such an gee 3 and re- 
peated assurances have been given by the Court of Madrid of the determination 
of His Catholic Majesty neither to commit, nor to allow to be committed, from 
His Catholic Majesty's territory, any aggression against Portugal ; but His Majesty 
has learned, with deep concern, that notwithstanding these assurances, hostile 
inroads into the territory of Portugal have been concerted in Spain, and have 
been executed under the eyes of Spanish authorities, by Portuguese regiments, 
which had deserted into Spain, and which the Spanish Government had repeatedly 
and solemnly engaged to disarm and disperse. 

“‘ His Majesty leaves no effort unexhausted to awaken the Spanish Govern- 
ment to the dangerous consequences of this apparent connivance. 

“ His Majesty makes this communication to the House of Commons with 
the full and entire confidence, that his faithful Commons will afford to His Majesty 
their cordial concurrence and support in maintaining the faith of ‘Treaties, and in 
securing against foreign hostility the safety and independence of the Kingdom of 
Portugal, the oldest ally of Great Britain. G. R.” 


On the following day, Mr. Canning, after a brilliant speech, 
moved an address to his Majesty, pledging the House to support his 
Majesty in the defence of the Government of Portugal. Mr. Hume 
proposed an amendment, which was seconded by a new member of the 
name of Wood, but opposed by Mr. Baring and Mr. Brougham, and 
negatived without a division; indeed, the Address moved by Mr. 
Canning may be said to have been carried by acclamation. Mr. 
Canning’s speech, upon this occasion, certainly created, both within 
and without the House, a degree of enthusiasm seldom equalled; 
Mr. Brougham declared “that Mr. Canning appeared to have col- 
lected all his energies, and all his noble and varied powers, for that 
oceasion, and even to have excelled all his previous efforts.” The 
embarkation of British troops has been ecto in with great vigour 
and dispatch, and ere the publication of what we now write, they will 
have landed 7 the shores of Portugal. Upto the present moment, 
the rebellious Portuguese, whom Spain has instigated to invade their 
native country, have continued to advance—Braganza has been 
sacked by them, and the English inhabitants treated with great 
Seat oborto is threatened, and, throughout Portugal, every thing 
8 in the greatest confusion; but as France seems to continue desirous 
of maintaining peace, it is to be hoped that a short time will again 
restore to us the benefit of universal amity. Spain, humbled and 
7 PPled poe cannot war without the aid of France, and surely 

tance will not grant her assistance for any such iniquitous purpose. 
di During the present year, a variety of public works of great beauty 
nd utility have been vigorously prosecuted—giving employment to 
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many of our population, and adding to our national splendour; buta 
these works are not as yet complete, we shall reserve them for futur 
notice. With the exception of the circumstances we have referred to, 
no events of any importance have marked the present year, except that 
in India the power of the British Government has been rendered 
secure by the conclusion of an advantageous peace with the Burmese 
by the terms of which the latter power ceded seven provinces to'the 
British, and undertook to pay a crore of rupees (about one million 
sterling) for the expenses of the war. 


Il.— BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY OF 1826*. 


Under this head we propose to give biographical notices of the 
most celebrated persons, by whose decease the last year has been 
distinguished. Our notices will, of course, be brief, nor can we é- 
tend them to any but the most important. 


Lindley Murray, Esq. 


Mr. Murray was born at Pennsylvania, in North America, in the 
year 1746. His father was a man of considerable property, and 
extensively engaged in mercantile transactions at New York, in whieh 
place Lindley Murray spent many years of the early part of his life. 
Being destined for the law, he passed through the usual course of 
study, and for several years practised that profession at New York, 7 
until the troubles ofhis native country, and his own ill health induced |= 
him to leave America, and take up his residence in a-warmer climate, 
In the year 1784, he accordingly removed to this country, and & 
purchased a residence in the village of Holdgate, a short distance 
from the city of York. His bodily infirmities, however, very sensibly 
increased, and for many years he was entirely unable to walk, or take 
any other exercise than riding in a coach. Being thus rendered in- 
capable of mixing in the more active pursuits of life, he gave himself 
up to literary ‘occupations, and produced his English Grammar, 
Exercises and Key, which are well known to every student, and have 
had an almost unprecedented sale. He also wrote a’ French and 
English Reader, several other school books, and a religious work upon 
‘“* The Power of Religion on the Mind;” all of them of great value. 

Mr. Murray was a member of the Society of Friends, a religious 
and excellent man—cheerful under no ordinary afflictions—charitable 
and benevolent. He was married, before leaving America, to at 
amiable lady, who survives him. His death wes rather: stidden, ‘for 
although he had been a cripple many years, his general health was 
good, and his mental faculties unimpaired. He was attacked on the 


14th of January, and died on the 16th. i yas” 
Mr. M. had no children. 1, in the 80th year of his ag 


*w : 
. ee - oe for a variety of facts mentioned im this division of our Summaries; 
deat eaknaee Ba rs ylvanus Urban. We feel pleasure in acknowledging this obliga- 
ree . ¢ Gor thc“! —_ ow of right due, but as it gives us an opportunity of testifying om 
pec this “ pater familias,” whose age is “as a lusty winter, frosty, but laindly.” 
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Mr. Edward Knight. 


This gentleman, well known on the London Stage as “ Little 
Knight,” was born at Birmingham, in the year 1774. He was in- 
tended by his friends for an artist; but an affection for the stage was 
his ruling passion, and the death of the person to whom he was 
articled, having in some degree set him at mel he determined to 
try his fortune upon the boards. He accordingly made his first ap- 
pearance at Newcastle-under-line, in the character of Hob, in the 
farce of Hob in the Well; but his reception was so discouraging, that 
after stemming the storm for some time, he at length ran off the stage, 
and the remainder of the performance was gone through by another 
actor. His bad success, however it disconcerted him at the time, did 
not deter him from again attempting the same character at a small 
town in Wales; when the result being very different from that on the 
former occasion, he was engaged by the manager, and strolled for 
some time in the “ Staffordshire Company of Comedians.” Whilst 
amember of this honorable band, he married a daughter of Mr. 
Clewes, a wine merchant, at Stafford, who died, after they had been 
married five years, leaving him a family of three children. From the 
Staffordshire Company, he removed, in consequence of an invitation 
from Tate Wilkinson, to York, where, in 1807, he married Miss Susan 
Smith, sister to Mr. Bartley, and then the heroine of the York 
Stage. 

In 1809, Mr. Knight received an invitation to Drury Lane, which 
was joyfully accepted, and he made his first appearance in that 
company (then performing at the Lyceum, on account of the destruc- 
tion of Drury Lane by fire) on the 14th of October, 1809, as 
“ Timothy Quaint,” in the Soldier’s Daughter, and “ Robin Rough- 
head,” in Fortune’s Frolic. 

The public, since that time, have been familiar with his acting, 
and duly appreciated his powers. Few actors were greater favorites, 
few more droll, or, in their lines of character, more effective. In 
private life, we have been given to understand, he was an extremely 
quiet and inoffensive man—kind-hearted and considerate; but with- 
out any of that excessive carelessness which is too frequently the ruin 
of men of his profession. He was confined by illness for a consider- 
able time previous to his death, which took place on the 21st of 
February, in the 52nd year of his age. His funeral was attended to 
St. Pancras New Church by many of his professional brethren, who 
were desirous of testifying their respect for his memory. 


The Hon. and Right Rev. Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham. 


_ This Prelate was the sixth and youngest son of John Shute, first 
ee Barrington, by Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Sir William 
aines, Knight. He was born on the 26th of May, 1734, and at an 
early age was sent to Eton, from which he was entered a gentleman 
ge of Merton College, Oxford, in 1752. He took orders in 
56, and, in 1760, was appoited one of the King’s Chaplains. On 
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the 2nd of February, 1761, he was married to his first wife, Lady 
Diana Beauclerk, daughter of Charles, second Duke of St. Albans, 
Her Ladyship died in child-bed, May 28, 1766, leaving no issue. 

After a variety of minor ecclesiastical preferments, he was a 
pointed, in 1769, ‘to the Bishoprick of Landaff; and on the 20th of 
June, 1770, was married to his second wife, Jane, daughter of Sir 
John Guise, of Rendcombe, in Gloucestershire. 

In 1782, Bishop Barrington was translated to Salisbury, on the 
death of Dr. Hume; and, in 1791, ou the death of Bishop Thurlow, 
he was advanced to the splendid Bishoprick of Durham, which he 
continued to enjoy up to the time of his death. 

In 1807, the second lady of the Bishop died at Mongewell House, 
Oxon, without leaving any issue. 

The Bishop was the author of a variety of religious publications, 
of which the most important is, “ The Grounds on which the Chureh 
of England separated from the Church of Rome re-considered, ina 
View of the Romish Doctrine of the Eucharist,” published in 1809. 

Both as a man, and as a Christian Minister, Bishop Barrington 
deserves the very highest encomiums. Perhaps no man ever dis- 
pensed the immense income and patronage of the Bishoprick of 
Durham more satisfactorily to the public, or more honorably to him- 
self, than he did. A variety of instances could be named of his 
liberality to religious opponents; throughout life, he delighted to 
distinguish, by his favor, worthy men of all classes and denominations. 
His own religion was of a quiet, but fervid, character—unostentatious, 
but sincere—simple, but pure, Although at an age far advanced 
beyond the ordinary lot of humanity, he retained the possession of his 
faculties unimpaired; and, until within a few days before his death, 


his conversation calm, cheerful, and lively. He died 6n the 25th of 
March, 1826, in the 92nd year of his age. 


Sir Archibald Macdonald, Bart. 


This gentleman was the third son of Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
of an ancient family in Scotland, and was born in the year 1746. He 
was educated at Westminster, and Christ Church, Oxford, and was 
afterwards entered of Lincoln’s Inn. He was called to the bar in 
Michaelmas Term, 1770, but his practice there was extremely 
limited. He had, however, the good fortune to secure the affections 
of Lady Louisa Levison, daughter of the Marquis of Stafford, and this 
high alliance at once assisted him through all those gradations which 
lead to the highest honors. [In 1778, he was made King’s Counsel; in 
1783, Sohcitor-General; in 1788. Attorney-General; and, in 1793, 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, This last situation he held 


until 1813, when he retired into private life, and was created 4 
Baronet. 


Athough Sir Archibald’s talents were not, perhaps, of so com- 

abled him to attain to high legal 
without the assistance of his noble connections, he was, 
nevertheless, a man of superior mind — possessing great acuteness and 
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wer of expression. In society he was a most excellent companion ; 
witty himself, and an admirable retailer of the wit of others. : 

He died on the 18th of May, 1826, leaving Lady Louisa surviving, 

and one son and two daughters. Sir James Macdonald, the present 


Baronet, is M. P. for Calne. 


Rev. John Milner, D.D. 


Dr. Milner was born in London in 1752, received his education 
at the English College at Douay, and was ordained Priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1777. He then returned to England, 
and was placed first in London, and afterwards in Winchester and 
Wolverhampton. 

Dr. Milner, for thirty years, took a very prominent part in the 
controversies which have agitated the political and religious world 
upon the subject of Roman Catholic disabilities, and without doubt 
did much service to the cause of his church, by the manly, vigorous, 
candid, and honest manner in which he entered into the prevalent 
discussions. Dr. Milner has also published several antiquarian works 
of great merit; but the introduction of controverted points of religion 
and policy into all his publications, considerably lessened their value. 
To enumerate even the titles of the pamphlets and other works that 
have emanated from this celebrated divine, would fill several of our 
pages. As a controversionalist, he deserves all the praise that can be 
given to a man of vigorous and manly intellect—master of the sub- 
jects upon which he wrote, and zealous for the defence of what he 
considered to be the truth. His views upon several points of doctrine 
and conduct, differed considerably from the milder opinions of Mr. 
Charles Butler ; and the firm and unbending character of Dr. Milner’s 
mind, were in no instances more palpably displayed than when op- 
posing the concessions to which more pliant Catholics were ready to 
submit. Late in life, he published a book, entitled, ‘‘ An End of 
Religious Controversy,” which produced an admirable letter from Dr. 
Parr, to which Dr. Milner replied, as some think, in no very convine- 
ing manner, Dr. Parr’s letter was not given to the world until after 
his death. 

Dr. Milner was Bishop of Castabala, and Vicar Apostolical for 
the midland district of England. He died on the 19th of April, 
1826, at the age of 74, His funeral, which took place at Wolverhamp- 
ton, was accompanied by a grand display of all the imposing cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Taylor Combe, Esq. 


Mr.Combe was the eldest son of the late Dr. Combe, a well known 
collector of medals and man of learning, who died in the year 1817. 
His mother, after whose family he was named, was the only daughter 
of Henr Taylor, Esq. He was educated at Harrow, and afterwards 
removed to Oriel College, Oxford. In 1803, he was appointed keeper 
of the coins at the British Museum; and in 1807, was placed at the 
head of the new department of Antiquities. In 1812, he was elected 
‘3 
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secretary to the Royal Society, and filled that office for twelve years, 
when ill health compelled him to resign. : 
Mr. Combe’s publications are chiefly upon antiquarian subjects 
of no very general interest, but highly useful to enquirers. They are 
distinguished by great accuracy of information upon abstruse and diff 
cult subjects. In private life, Mr. Combe was an excellent and highl 
respected man. Sir Humphrey Davy, in his last annual address to the 
Royal Society, took occasion to refer to his services to the Royal 
Society, and the general cause of science, in terms of very animated 


encomium. Mr. Combe died on the 7th of July, after a long illness, 
His age was 52. 


The Right Rev. Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta. 


Dr. Heber was the second son of the Rev. Reginald Heber, of 
Marton Hall, Yorkshire, and Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Allanson 
of the same county. He was born April 21, 1783, at Malpas, in 
Cheshire. After receiving the rudiments of education at some country 
schools, he was entered of Brazen Nose, Oxford, in 1800. Whilstat 
Oxford, he obtained several academical honors, amongst which were 
the prizes for Latin and English verse. The poem which procured 
him the latter distinction, was entitled “ Palestine ;” it possesses great 
beauty, and is mucli better known than most prize poems. 

In 1805, Mr. Heber was presented to the rectory of Hodnett, in 
Shropshire, and shortly afterwards was married to Amelia, daughter 
of Dr. Shipley, late Dean of St. Asaph. 

From that time up to 1822, Mr. Heber remained in the retirement 
of the country, but published several short poems, and in 1813, the 
Bampton Lectures, which he had been elected to deliver. In May, 
1822, he was chosen preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, and in the next year, 
agreed to accept the Bishoprick of Calcutta, which, when first offered 
to him, he had refused. He arrived at Caleutta in October, 1823, and 
early in 1824, entered upon the arduous task of a visitation of his im- 
mense diocese. His first visitation comprehended northern India and 
Ceylon, and this he happily completed. Shortly afterwards, he again 
set forward upon a visitation to Madras, and having arrived at Trichi- 
nopoly, he on Sunday, April 2, preached and confirmed, which cere- 
mony he repeated early the next morning. On his return home, he 
took a cold bath before breakfast, as he had done the two preceding 
days. The servant who attended him, thinking he remained longer 
than usual in the bath, entered the apartment, and found the Bishop 
lying in the water, dead. An alarm was instantly given, and the body 
taken out of the bath, but life was extinct; a blood vessel had burst 
upon the brain, occasioned, as the medical men imagined, by the 
sudden plunge into cold water, when he was warm and exhausted. 
Few men have been more regretted than Bishop Heber, and few 
indeed have more deserved regret. His conductin his episcopal func- 
tions, appears to have been sedulous, zealous, and, without exception, 
blameless ; and in private life, his simple, unostentatious, and unpre 
tending behaviour was the theme of general admiration. Extraordi- 
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nary honors have been paid to his memory throughout the Indian 
empire, in which his loss is a theme of general lamentation. His lord- 
ship was in the 43rd year of his age. 


Lord Gifford. 


The law is a profession, in which men of superior ability seldom 
fail to distinguish themselves; and Lord Gifford is not only an instance 
of the truth of this, but of as rapid advancement as can well be con- 
ceived. He was born on the 24th of February, 1779, of parents in 
very humble life at Exeter: his father, who was a tradesman, died 
whilst Robert, of whom we are treating, was very young, and two of 
his brothers carried on the business for the benefit of the family. 
Robert Gifford was educated at a country school near Exeter, and at 
the age of 17 articled to an attorney. He served his clerkship, but 
some dispute then arising between him and his master, he determined 
to study for the bar, and accordingly entered himself of the Middle 
Temple, and on the 12th of February, 1808, was in due course called. 
His earliest professional business was at the Exeter Sessions, and on 
the Western Circuit; and the cause which first brought him into notice, 
was a question of lunacy, in which he was opposed, singly, to the pre- 
sent Lord Chief Justice Abbot, and Mr. Dauncey, who were brought 
specially to Exeter on the occasion. 

On the 9th of May, 1817, he was appointed Solicitor-General, 
and knighted, and in July, 1819, succeeded Sir Samuel Shepherd as 
Attorney-General. Whilst he held this office, it will be recollected 
that he conducted the case against Queen Caroline. 

On the 30th of January, 1824, Sir Robert Gifford was raised to 
the peerage by the title of Baron Gifford of St. Leonards, in the county 
of Devon, and was appointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; and 
in the same year was chosen Deputy Speaker of the House of Lords, 
and upon the death of Sir Thomas Plomer, he succeeded to the 
mastership of the Rolls. 

Lord Gifford performed these various duties with credit to himself, 
and advantage to the public; for although not considered a man of 
Very extraordinary talent, he possessed an intelligence and quickness, 
exceedingly useful in the dispatch of business. In his capacity of 
Judge, he was calm, patient, and deliberate ; and as Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Lords, his excellent management caused a speedy 
diminution in the arrear of appeals, In private life, Lord Gifford was 
more than ordinarily esteemed. 

His lordship’s death was sudden. It was occasioned by an attack 
of cholera morbus, and took place on the 2d of September, 1826, at 
Dover. He was in the 48th year of his age. 

His lordship was married, April 8, 1816, to Harriett Maria, 
daughter of the-Rev. Edward Drewe, of Broadhembury, in the county 
of Devon. He has left a family of two sons and three daughters. His 
remains were attended to the grave by the Lord Chancellor, and most 
of the distinguished members of the legal profession then in town. 
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[1..—LiteRARY SUMMARY OF 1826. 


The Literary History of the present year has partaken of th 
character of the times, undistinguished by anything peculiarly striking 
Indeed, some classes of society dependent upon the state of literatur, 
have been reduced to a condition of extreme distress, only equalle/ 
by the unfortunate manufacturing labourers. It is the fashion to boag 
of the great advances which have been made in our time, in almost al 
departments of science ; and perhaps this is in part true; but wear 
apt to attach too great importance to modern discoveries, not reflec 
ing, that if we have gained in some things, there are others in whic 
perhaps we have lost. We laugh at the ignorance of our anceston, 


we deride their follies with much self-complacency, and congratulate 7 


ourselves being infinitely wiser and better. It is not our wish t 
take away 


of our ancestors, we have not also acquired a variety of our own, 
Fooleries of which they had no knowledge, have sprung up amongst us, 
and it is in our literature,as in our manners; our ancestors were bold, 
hardy, and strong minded, but sometimes stubborn and wrongheaded; 
we, on the contrary, are vain, sickly, shallow, and pretending. The 


long and wearisome roads by which they arrived at wisdom, will not © 
suit the puny seekers after knowledge of the present day. We must have 7 
a royal road to learning---we cannot pursue it as they did in the midst | 
of disadvantages and discouragements---we cannot follow it as they - 
did, however barren and uninviting the country through which it was | 
necessary to travel, whatever difficulties were to be contended against, — 
whatever obstacles were in the path; as nurses administer medi © 
cines to children in the shape of sweetmeats, so we must have out 


instruction laid before us in the most inviting form: history, to be read, 
must be turned into a romance; sciences are inculcated by lectures; 
and religious instruction insinuated in a novel! This sickly timidity, 
this want of courage to grapple with difficulties, of course has great 
influence upon our literature. Light reading suits the taste of the 
times, and authors, anxious to secure popular favor, endeavour to 
clothe every subject in an airy and captivating dress. Thus novels 
are the most important works of the day, if indeed importance is to be 
estimated by popular anxiety and applause. The publication of a new 
novel creates a sensation in society, and a few days are sufficient to 
dispose of a large impression; whilst a work of standard merit and 
unportance lays dormant upon the publisher’s shelves, or even some: 
times steals into notice under cover of its lighter neighbour. 

«Tt was our intention to have concluded this article with a notice 
of the most important works that have issued from the press, during 
the last twelve months, classing them under the usual divisions, 
History, Poetry, Biography, &c.; but when we review the list of works 
which those months have prodaced, we find that such a task would be 
vain and useless, and, for the most part, would have no other effect 
than to show, in a striking manner, the poverty and worthlessness of 


rom the present generation all the superiority they chal [ 
lenge; but we doubt whether, if we have discarded some of the erton f 
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the great mass of publications. Some few works, indeed, there are, 
we hope, of sufficient merit to stand the test of time; amidst the 
general gloom we can perceive a ray around the Dartmoor of Mr. 
Carrington, a poem replete with beauties of no ordinary description : 
Woodstock, too, adds another star to the galaxy in our literary firma- 
ment, by which the author of Waverley is distinguished ; but what 
will a future age know of the varieties of Memoirs, Recollections, and 
Reminiscences, which within the last few months have been made to 
sell; or of the spurious imitations of acknowledged excellence, such 
as Brambletye House, and Tor Hill; or of the still more flippant and 
nonsensical productions which must rise to the recollection of every 
one who has read the catalogues of modern publishers! Amongst 
books of a higher class, there are some which by mere dint of weight 
may reach posterity—books known to the laborious few; but what 
book, ushered into the world within the present year, will live familiar 
to the memories of men when fifty years have passed away? If there 
be a concealed Shakspeare, Locke, or Bacon, amongst us, let him 
stand forth---we know him not. 


i 


COURT CARDS. 


Tuk extraordinary mutations which are constantly taking place in 
language, gliding into our common discourse often imperceptibly and 
unnoticed, very frequently puzzle the antiquary and etymologists, and 
render it necessary for them to have recourse to ingenious conjectures, 
whereby they cut the knot their diligence cannot solve. Perhaps 
these changes are in no case more apparent than on our sign-boards. 
We there often find conjunctions most unnatural, which, = traced 
to their source, appear to arise merely from some fantastic punning 
similarity to the first and original name or sign. Thus “ The Bull 
and Mouth” was formerly “ Boulogne Mouth ;” “ ‘lhe Swan with Two 
Necks” was the “* Swan with Two Nicks,” in allusion to the marks set 
upon swans which are called nicks; ** The Bag of Nails” was “ The 
Bacchanals;” and ‘* The Goat and Compasses ” was originally opened 
as “God encompasseth us,” in the puritanical time of Old Noll, 
when it was the custom to put some religious intimation upon the 
sign-boards, ‘These are only a few out of many that might be 
selected; but our purpose at present is, rather to notice the change 
which has crept into common use in the mode of describing the King, 
Queen, and Knave, in a pack of cards. We call them Court Cards, 
certainly a very uncivil designation, seeming to intimate that knaves 
“re an appendage, or rather a necessary part, of ‘* The Court.” Our 
oe who were more polite, noticing the extraordinary difference 
=i oe epaparnncs of these cards and their spotted fellows, 
wins Aacery them “ Cqat Cards, clearly intimating, the cards which 
old ple _ or clothed. A variety of instances might be cited from 
oan ys, in which this reading is adopted; but we shall content 

selves with giving two. In Minshew’s Spanish Dialogues, p. 26, 
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is the following, in relation to the old game of Primero: “* I lifte,” says 
one of the speakers, “ to see who shall deale—i must be a Coat 
Card;” and, in a play of Rowley’s may be found the following, which 
is still more explicit. One says, “ Tama Coat Card, indeed;” to 
which is answered, “ Then thou must needs be a Knave, for thou art 
neither King nor Queen.” ‘ ; 

These instances sufiiciently prove the original title of these cards; 
when the corruption began we cannot find, but our Christmas card- 
playing friends have now an opportunity of amending their ‘ caco. 
lology,” as Lord Duberly has it. 

ie An. Tig. 


FIRST LOVE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Finst Love! what is it? can it be the thrill 
Which stirs among the pulses; and calls up 

The life-blood to the cheek, as the first breeze 
Playing about the opening rose, expands 

lis colors to the sun? Is it that strange 
Tumultuous throbbing of the heart, which checks 
The laboring breath like a disease? The dream 
Which leads us to done bowers, and mossy banks; 
Teaching young Industry to stay its hand, 

And loiter through the summer unemployed? 
The proud to be self-humbled; and the brave 
Gentle alike of mien, and port, and speech? 


Thus questioned [ in years when life was young, 
Hope garlanded with flow’rs, and pleasure crown’d 
With the wild hedge-rose and the violet! 

In those blest days, half woman, and half child, 
Love was vague speculation.---Years have come 
Of sorrowing certainty: I know it now! 

Something I could explain of love, first love, 

That counterfeit of fancy, seeming ore, 

But being gilded dross---something I could Say: 
But words avail so little! I can feel 

More, aye, far more---what I have felt and feel 

Is written on my brow, and in my eye, 

And round my faded lip---these, even these, 

Are the cold records of the hope of youth, 

The dream of pleasure, the false lure of joy; 
Which, like the poisoned chalice, gayly strown 
With fragrant rose-leaves, blushing o’er the draught, 


Is but the scentful ruin, that the heart 

Imbibes, unconscious of its deadliness : 

"Twas even so with me---I ask not now 

Of the young beauty, smiling at the scathe 

Which she herself has wooed, what First Love is! 
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THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND, 
PROM THE TIME OF THE DRUIDS, TO THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


No. II. 


Upon the demolition of the western empire in the sixth century, 
the British and Roman customs ceased in this island: the language, 
which had been either Latin or Celtic, was discontinued, and the 
Saxon or English only spoken. All the learning of the times was 
confined among the clergy (whose duty it was to encourage the 
progress of literature) ; but many of these were grossly ignorant, and 
little improvement could be expected from their reasonings, since it 
was one of their tenets to discard the light of reason. An eclipse 
was considered by the historians, as an omen of threatened calamity ; 
and magic was not only believed, but some actually thought them- 
selves magicians. Even the clergy were not averse to these opinions, 
as they in some measure served to increase their authority. 

Apuetme, or ALDHELM*; nephew to Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, flourished in the seventh century. ‘‘ It is evident,” says Dr. 
Henry, “ from his works, which are still extant, that he had read the 
most celebrated authors of Greece and Rome, and that he was no 
contemptible writer in the language in which those authors wrote.” 
In the different seminaries where he had been educated, he acquired 
avery uncommon stock of knowledge, and became famous for his 
learning, not only in England, but in foreign countries, so that 
several learned men sent their writings for his perusal and correction. 
He is said to have been the first Englishman who wrote in Latin, and 
who brought poetry into England. The venerable Bede gives the 
following character of him: that “ he was a man of universal eru- 
dition, having an elegant style, and being wonderfully well acquainted 
with books, both on philosophical and religious subjects.” King 
Alfred declared that Aldhelm was the best of all Saxon poets, and 
that a favorite song which was sung in his time, near two hundred 
years after the author’s death, was of his composition. When he 
was Abbot of Malmsbury, having a fine voice, and great skill in 
music as well as in poetry, and observing the backwardness of his 
barbarous countrymen to listen to grave instruction, he composed a 
number of little poems,*which he sung after mass in so sweet a 
manner, that they were gradually instructed and civilized. 

Bepe t (like Chaucer, the wonder of his time) flourished in the 


* Aldhelm was born at Caer Bladen, now called Malmsbury, in Wiltshire. After 
he had governed the monastery of Malmsbury about thirty years, he is said to have 
retired to Shireburn (of which place he had been consecrated a bishop in 705), where 
he died on the 25th of May, 709. 

P + Bede was born in the neighbourhood of Weremouth, in the bishopric of Durham, 
ee the year 672 or 673. He never attained to a higher station in the church than that 
“Bi a monk. _ He wrote many works, a list of which may be found in the 
ints thet la ee His last work was a “ Translation of the Gospel of St, John 
pe a an anguage, which he completed with difficulty on the day and hour of his 
his abn ‘a ay “6,735. He was buried in the church of his convent at Jarrow ; but 
then af ere afterwards removed to Durham, and deposited in the same coffin with 
of St. Cuthbert 
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eighth century. He spent the greater part of his life in the monas. 
tery of Jarrow, on the banks of the Tyne. Here he was employed 
in the prosecution of his own studies, and in aiding those of others 
who resorted to this monastery for instruction. Bede thus speaks 
of himself*: ‘ My life was spent within the precincts of the same 
monastery, devoted to the meditation of the divine word; and where, 
in the observance of conventual discipline and the songs of the choir, 
it was ever pleasing to me to learn to teach or to write.” Notwithstanding 
he lived in so obscure a manner, the fame of his learning soon spread 
itself over Europe, and it appears from his numerous works ona § 
variety of subjects, that his knowledge comprehended every kind of 

literature and science that was known at the period in which he lived, 
His Ecclesiastical History, which was published in 731, is a work of 
so much merit, notwithstanding the legendary tales it contains, that 
it were alone sufficient to immortalize its author. He appears indeed, 


as one of his biographers sums up an account of him, “ to have ae 


possessed the rare association of learning with modesty ; of devotion 
with liberality, and of high reputation in the church with voluntary 
and honorable poverty.” It would be easy to cite a great number of 
testimonies to the extent of Bede’s learning, as well as to the excel 
lence of bis general character: but as William of Malmsbury says, 
‘it was much more easy to admire him in thought, than to do him 
justice in expression.” 

Atcuin.---Towards the close of the eighth century flourished 
Alcuin, Abbot of Canterbury. In the year 793, he was sent on an 
embassy by Offa, King of Mercia, to the Emperor Charlemagne: 
who contracted so great an esteem for him, that he prevailed upon 
him to settle in his court, and become his preceptor in the sciences. 
Under the patronage, and with the assistance, of Charlemagne, he 
contributed very much to the advancement of learning, by establishing 
public schools, especially in France. A French writer + says, that 
France was indebted to Alcuin for all the polite learning of which it 
boasted in the eighth century and following ages. Camden cites a 
ky poet, who thus extols him for introducing literature into 
‘rance > 


* Quid non Alcuino, facunda Lutetia, debes ! 
Instaurare bonas ibi qui feliciter artes 
Barbarumque procul solus depellere cepit.” 


‘* 


Let Gallia’s sons, nurtured in ancient lore, 
To Alcuin’s name a grateful tribute pay; 

"Twas his the light of science to restore, _ 
And bid barbaric darkness flee away.” 


We cannot forbear subjoining an extract from this excellent 
prelate’s letters to Charlemagne, which exhibits a picture of his mind 
and occupations, which is as creditable to himself, as it is interesting 
and surprising in so dark an age. ‘* The employments of your 
Alcuinus in his retreat are suited to his humble sphere; but they are 
neither inglorious nor unprofitable. I spend my time in the halls of 


® B.i : ' " , , : . 
Epit. Hist. Eceles, t Cave, Hist. Lit. tom i. p. 637. 
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St. Martin* in teaching some of the noble youths under my care, 
the intricacies of grammar, and inspiring them with a taste for the 
learning of the ancients: in describing to others the order and 
revolutions of those shining orbs, which adorn the azure vault of 
heaven: and in explaining to others the mysteries of divine wisdom, 
which are contained in the holy scriptures; suiting my instructions 
to the views and capacities of my scholars, that I may train up many 
to be ornaments to the church of God, and to the court of your 
imperial majesty. In doing this, I find a great want of several things, 
particularly of those excellent books in all arts and sciences, which I 
enjoyed in my native country, through the expence and care of my great 
master Egbertt. May it therefore please your majesty, animated 
with the most ardent love of learning, to permit me to send some of 
our young gentlemen into England, to procure for us those books 
which we want, and transplant the Mowers of Britain into France, 
that their fragrance may no longer be confined to York, but may 
perfume the palaces of Tours. I need not put your majesty in mind 
how earnestly we are exhorted in the holy scriptures to the pursuit 
of wisdom. Learning and wisdom exalt the low, and give additional 
lustre to the honors of the great. ‘ By wisdom, kings reign, and 
princes decree justice.’ Cease not then, O most gracious king! to 
press the young nobility of your court to the eager pursuit of wisdom 
and learning in their youth, that they may attain to an honorable old 
age, and a blessed immortality. For my own part, I will never cease, 
according to my abilities, to sow the seeds of learning in the minds 
of your subjects in these parts; mindful of the saying of the wisest 
man, ‘in the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thine hand; for.thou knowest not whether shall prosper either this or 
that.” To do this, hath been the most delightful employment of my 
whole life: in my youthful years, I sowed the seeds of learning in 
the flourishing seminaries of my native soil of Britain; and in my 
old age, 1 am doing the same in France, praying to God that they 
may spring up and flourish in both countries.” 

_ Alcuin composed many treatises on a great variety of subjects, 
ina style much superior with respect to purity and elegance to that 
of the generality of writers in the age in which he flourished. 
Besides his poem “ De Pontificibus et Sanctis Ecclesia Eboracensis,” 
hrst discovered by Mabillon, and published by Dr. Gale among his 
* Quindecem Scriptores,” his other writings are extremely voluminous. 
They consist of tracts upon scripture doctrines, discipline, and 
morality; and historical treatises, letters, poems, &c. An edition 
of them was published by Andrew du Chesne at Paris, in one volume 
folio, in 1617, and at Ratisbon in 1777. 

Atrrep tHe Great.—The reign of Alfred was a most memo- 

rable period in the annals of literature, with the love of which the 

ollowing circumstances inspired him. He had attained the age of 


- —_ , ‘ ; S in’ 
he di Alcuin retired from Charlemagne’s Court, to St. Martin’s — “an 
i¢ died about the year 804. 


t Alcuin was educated in Yorkshire under Archbishop Egbert. 
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twelve years, and was ignorant of the lowest elements of literature: 





























rt pt but hearing some Saxon poems read to him, his genius was fin tivate 
ai Wes. aroused, and this species of erudition expanded those noble and ambt 
eile elevated sentiments which he had received from nature. Encouraged poets 
fee by the queen, his mother, and assisted by a penetrating genius, he to & 
Hay soon learned to read these compositions, and proceeded from themtp Be “Th 
fa ee a knowledge of Latin authors, whose works directed his taste, and Hun 
oa Mee rectified his ambition. Upon his accession to the throne, in the yea § whic 
ae Pee 871, he found the nation sunk into the grossest ignorance, and inde 
oR E barbarism proceeding from the disorders in the government, and | dent 
eV from the ravages of the Danes; and he himself complained tha | deli 
oat ee “all knowledge and learning were extinguished in the English 7 evel 
ae nation, insomuch, that there were very few to the south of the pert 
Hag be Humber who understood the common prayers of the Church, or eac 
UA ity Oe were capable of translating a single sentence of Latin into English; kne 
1 ea ty but to the south of the Thames, I cannot recollect so much as one mo' 
eu 4 who could do this.” To remedy this deficiency, he collected such B  ibil 
ese men of learning as were dispersed within the realm; and bythe By vg 
pe j allurement of high salaries, attracted scholars’ from abroad. But By te 
ie ge though the means of instruction were ready, no general inclination 77 shi 
real: E was manifested ; and we therefore read of a law, by which all free 92 °q 
» eae 4 holders possessed of two hides of land, or more, were enjoined to 7) be 
bg aed send their children to school; and in order to supply a still more 7 > 
; powerful inducement, he promised preferment, whether in church 7 il 
or state, to such only as should have made some proficiency in be 
. learning™®. _ «OM 
‘ Among the various schools which were established by Alfred, F- © 
a that of Oxford is said to have been founded, or at least to have been dd 
: renovated, by him; and he endowed it with many privileges, immu- Be ”™ 
ae ; nities, and revenues. The example of the prince, as it ever happens, m 
Ege was soon followed by the nobility. They also erected schools; and Ez. 
ra AS Alfred was seen to delight in the society of learned men, the same c 
fe society became the fashionable appendage of persons in the highest FF P 
aed rank. By these and similar expedients, a happy change became az 
4 gradually more apparent; and Alfred had reason to congratulate Fy 
: himself on the progress which learning, under his patronage, had 
already made in England. : 
The assiduity with which this incomparable prince, in the midst , 
iE of his public avocations, pursued his literary labors, is almost incre- 
1 dible, Tis time was divided into three equal portions; and of these, 
a a third was given to study and devotion. He is said to have trans- 
. lated the pastotal of Gregory the First, Betius de Consolatione, and 
thy Bede's Ecclesiastical History, into the Saxon language. Sensible 
Ue that his illiterate subjects were not much susceptible of speculative 
‘. instruction, he endeavoured to convey his morality by parables and 
‘ stories, and is said to have translated the fables of sop from the 
Greek. 
A * Berington’s Literary Hist my ot the Middle Ages, book iii. 
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Of all the pleasing arts, poetry was the most admired and cul- 
tivated during this period :—the greatest princes were no less 
ambitious of the laurel than of the crown. Alfred was the prince of 

ts, as well as the best of kings, and employed his poetic talents 

to enlighten the minds and civilize the manners of his subjects. 
“The merits of this prince, both in private and public life,” says 
Hume, ‘ may be set in opposition to that of any monarch or citizen 
which the annals of any age or nation can present to us. He seems, 
indeed, to be the model of that perfect character, which, under the 
denomination of sage or wise man, philosophers have been fond of 
delineating rather as a fiction of their imagination, than in hopes of 
ever seeing it really existing. So happily were all his virtues tem- 
pered together; so justly were they blended, and so powerfully did 
each prevent the other from exceeding its proper boundaries! He 
knew how to reconcile the most enterprising spirit with the coolest 
moderation; the most obstinate perseverance with the easiest flex- 
ibility ; the most sincere justice with the greatest lenity; the greatest 
vigor in commanding, with the most perfect affability of deportment; 
the highest capacity and inclination for science, with the most 
shining talents for action. His civil and military virtues are almost 
equally the objects of our admiration, excepting only that the former 
being more rare among princes, as well as more useful, seem chiefly 

to challenge our applause. Nature also, as if desirous that so bright 

a production of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had 

bestowed on him every bodily accomplishment, vigor of limbs, dig- 

nity of shape and air, with a pleasing, engaging, and open coun- 

tenance. Fortune alone, by throwing him into that barbarous age, 

deprived him of historians worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; 

and we wish to see him delineated in more lively colors, and with 

more particular strokes, that we may at least perceive some of those 

small sparks and blemishes from which, as a man, it is impossible he 

could be entirely exempted*.” At the death of Alfred, which took 

place in the year 901, the torch of science, which he had taken so 

‘much pains to illume, was totally extinguished, and the demon of 
ignorance and superstition spread a dreadful pall over the barbarous 

sons of prostrate Europe. He and a few others, whom history has 

delighted to hold up to our admiration, and whom it has embalmed 

with grateful praise, were but as meteors that flash on the surrounding 

gloom, are gazed at for a moment with stupid wonder, and are then 

lost "in the darkness of returning night. ‘ The succeeding age,” 

says a learned writer, “ for its barbarism and darkness may be called 

the age of iron ; for its dulness and stupidity, the age of lead; and 

for its blindness and ignorance, the age of darkness +t.” 
The following are the only persons who excelled in, or contri- 


buted to the advancement of, learning in England during the eleventh 
century, viz, 


. ’ ° ‘ 

Hume's Hist. vol. i. pages 100, 101. 
en See on the Life of Alfred, the old English historians, particularly Asserius 
menevensus, De Rebus Gestis Alfred. Also Leland, De Seriji* Brit., who is very copious. 
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Lanrranc*.—Among the admirers of Lanfranc, was Willian, 
the young Duke of Normandy, the bastard son of Duke Robert, sur. 
named the Devil. He admitted him to the most familiar confidence: 
he was directed by his advice, and raised him to the government 
of a new abbey, which he founded in the city of Caen. Whilst Lap. 
franc was at Caen, he engaged in the Berengerian controversy+; and 
was occupied in this and in the concerns of his convent, when Duke 
William having conquered England, invited the learned abbot, in the 
year 1070, to undertake the charge of the English church. He wa 
called to the See of Canterbury, which he declined, seriously observ. 
ing, that he was a stranger to the language of the country, and thatits 7 
manners were barbarous. These manners he might hope to civilize; | 
but his objection, founded on his ignorance of the vernacular idiom 
of the people, was strong, though it is well known how little it was 
heeded in the appointment of ecclesiastical superiors. Much is said 
of the piety of Lanfranc, of the confidence which was reposed in him 
by the king, and of his zealous endeavours to reform the loose manners 
of the monks. Speaking of the monks of his own time, the historian 
of Malmsbury says: ‘“ Their minds are still formed on the model of 
Lanfranc; his memory is dear to them; a warm devotion to God, to 
strangers a pleasing affability, still remain; nor shall ages see extin- 
guished what in him was a benevolence of heart, comprising the 
human race, and felt by each one that approached him.” ‘“ The . 
pores of Kent,” concludes the historian, ‘‘ as long as time shall 7 
ast, will not cease to speak of the labors of Lanfranc; nor the Latin 
world to admire in his disciples the extent of his doctrinef.” 

His works, which are chiefly theological, are written in good 
Latin. These are Commentaries upon the Epistle of St. Paul; 4 
Commentary on the Psalms; A Treatise on Condeision ; anda collection 
of Letters, to Pope Alexander the Second, to Hildebrand while Arch- 
deacon of Rome, and to several bishops of England and Normandy. 

IncuLrnus, abbot of Croyland, was contemporary and friend of 
Lanfranc. He was an Englishman, received his first education at 
Westminster, and completed it at Oxford. He became acquainted 
with the Conqueror in a visit which the latter made to the court of 
King Edward ; gained his good will, and returned with him into Nor- 
mandy, where he continued to enjoy his favor, and to exercise great 
power, He joined a band of pilgrims, and travelled to Jerusalem, and 
he has related the incidents of the journey. On his return, he 





: e He was a native of Pavia. He lost his parents in early life, when, quitting his 
native city, he travelled in search of learning; and after some years returned, richly 
accomplished in the profane sciences, and in the knowledge of laws. He afterwards 
retired to the monastery of Bec, with a view, it seems, of secluding himself from the 
world, and of prosecuting the contemplations of a sublime philosophy. But his retreat 
was soon discovered ; and so high was his reputation, and so ardent the general thirst of 


knowledge, that the confluence of pupils to attend his lectures almost exceeds belief. He 
ilied in the year 1089, 


t On the manner of Christ's presence in the E 
real presence, but denied the change of substance. 

e . : : * oan 

} De Gest, Pontif. |. i.---De Gest. Reg. |. iii. Ingulf. Hist. 


ucharist. Berenger admitted the 
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became a monk in a monastery of Normandy, from which he was 
transferred by King William in 1076 to the government of Croyland. 
He wrote an excellent history of hits own abbey, into which he intro- 
duced much of the general history of the kingdom, with a variety of 
curious anecdotes not to be found any where else. He died in the 
I iano Wen born at Aost, in Saxony, in the year 1033. He 
was educated at Bec for some years under Lanfranc, and afterwards 
promoted to the place of abbot. It is related, that he imbibed the 
whole spirit of his master: assisted him in his lectures; and after 
his departure to Caen, took upon himself the important charge of 
instruction, by which means the various elements of science, and 
the fame of the Norman School, were more widely diffused*. In 
1092, he was invited over to England by Hugh, Earl of Chester ; 
and in 1098, was raised to the primacy of England. He was the 
first archbishop who restrained the English clergy from marrying; 
for which, he was banished by William; but recalled by Henry, at 
his coming tothe crown. He refused to consecrate bishops invested 
by the king, flatly denying it to be the king’s prerogative ; for this he 
was again banished, until the pope and king agreeing, he was recalled 
in 1107. He wrought many miracles, if we believe the author of 
his life, both before and after his death, which happened at 
Canterbury, m the 76th year of his age, anno 1109. He was 
canonized in the reign of Henry VII. 

Anselm, though we may disregard him as a saint, was undoubt- 
edly a very learned man, and contributed to the introduction of the 
scholastic mode of writing, in which the subtleties of logic were 
applied to theology. Among his metaphysical works, is a treatise 
on the existence of God, written in the manner afterwards resumed 
by Des Cartes. His works have been printed in different years, and 
at various places; but the largest and best edition is that published 
by Father Gerberan, at Paris, in the year 1675. It was divided into 
three parts: the first contains dogmatical tracts called “ Monologia ;” 
the second contains practical and devotional pieces; and the third is 
composed of his letters +. T. H. K. 

—— 


A PLEASANT RIDE, 


OR GILPIN REDIViVUS. 


Last winter, as the story goes, and if 

‘Twas ten years back, it matters not a whiff 

Of your cigar, or my old-fashion’d pipe, 

A gentleman of ton had din’d on snipe, 

Pheasant, and so forth, all the best of things 

That winter to a dinner-table brings: 

And having din’d, he freely took his wine, 
Burgandy, Hock, Champagne, and all that’s fine ; 
Crack’d nuts and jokes, sang songs, and was so gay, 
He vow’d he ne’er had spent a jollier day. 


Eadmer in vita Anselm. + Dupin, vol. viii. 
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But days must end, and Night---the dirty fellow--- 

Will come alike to sober or to mellow 

(Some folks call Night a lady, but my tale 

It suits to change the sex, and make it male). 

Thus came night to our hero, who well knew 

He had to travel almost down to Kew: 

A coach was therefore cali’d, and being come, 

Jarvey was told to drive the gemman home ; 

Coachee, as usual, made enquiry, ‘‘ where?” 

“ Oh! never mind,” replied his cunning fare, 

* You go that road they sent the yellow peas, 

The road to Turn ’em Green, sir, if you please, 

And when I pull the check-string, you pull up; 

And make good haste,---I’m going down To sup.” 

“* Yes, sir,” he cried ; then said in whisp’ring glee, 

‘* You've supp'd enough already, I can see.” 
Away they bowl’d, and soon our hero sunk 

in Somnus’ arms, asleep, if not quite drunk. 

Coachee pass’d Hammersmith, and Turnham Green ; 

No check was pull’d, and Brentford soon was seen: 

That pass’d, he came to Hounslow, and then found 

He'd reach’d the hackney-coachman’s farthest bound. 

This done, he stopp'd ;---and stopping wak’d the sleeper, 

Who op’d the window, and became a peeper : 

** Why, what’s the matter, coachee ?” quick he cried ; 

* T can't go any further,” was replied; 

‘“* I’m out of Hounslow now, I’ve tir’d my tits, 

And as for me, I'm frozen all to bits.” 

“ Confound my sleeping ; this is not the thing ; 

Well, drive me back, until I pull the string.” 

Jarvis obey’d ; slowly retrac’d his road ; 

Our hero watching now for his abode ; 

For he determin'’d not to sleep this time, 

Took snuff, chang’d seats, and listen’d to the chime 

Of distant clock; and so pass’d Brentford’s town, 

Whose rough old pavement bump’d him up and down: 

ut soon again old Somnus seiz'd his eyes, 

And Jarvis drove along in mute surprise, 

Thinking his customer was mighty silly, 

Until he stopp’d again in Piccadilly !!! 


This wak’d our buck once more: ‘ Well, well, my friend, 


Where are we now ?”---“ Sir, at Old Bond Street’s end ; 
My nags are quite done up, I'm dead with cold ; 

And for my fare---two pounds—-to ask I’m bold.” 

“ Your fare may be——but, no, I will not swear, 

L'il only say, I do not think it fair; 

‘Tis clear 1 can’t see Turnham Green to-night ; 

There, take your cash, for aught I know ’tis right: 

As for my journey, few I think can matchit, — 

So I'll e’en take a bed with old friend Hatchett !” 


J. M. Lacey. 
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TWO-LEGGED TOM. 


“ J would fain see the man that has but two legs, that shall find hinself 
aggrieved at this.” SHAKSPEARE. 


Ou, that Miss Mitford knew our “ Two-legged Tom!” We would 
give the worth of all our freeholds to bring about an acquaintance 
between them; she would immortalize him, that is certain. One 
thing only do we dread---she might decoy him into her “ Village ;” 
were she to do so, we should be ruined—lost—undone. London 
might as well lose its Monument, or a miser his gold, as we our Tom; 
he is our lion, our treasure, and there is not a man, a woman, or 
child in the parish but would feel any mischance that befel him as if 
it were a private misfortune. 

Tom’s history is soon told. His father was a gardener, and 
thought, poor man, to have trained his son as he was used to do his 
vines; but Tom’s inclination led him to handle a musket rather than 
a spade; and the streamers of a recruiting party happening to 
dazzle his eyes one afternoon, as he was playing skittles at the Blue 
Pigeon, he determined at once to become a hero. Government 
kindly seconded his design, and Master Tom was shipped off to the 
Peninsula before some of his old companions had begun to miss 
him. For several years we entirely lost sight of him; but in 1816 
he returned, covered with wounds and glory, and in the enjoyment 
of a pension awarded for his ardent services. His father was then 
dead; but his sister Sally, who was a mere child when Tom left us, 
had grown up to womanhood, and affectionately welcomed her 
shattered brother. Tom took a small cottage, with about a quarter 
of an acre of garden ground adjoining to it; and he and his sister 
have ever since resided there, much to the gratification of the 
neighbourhood, and to their own credit. 

_ But all this does not explain why we have given him the appel- 
lation of “ two-legged ;” not, indeed, the most elegant that could 
have been bestowed, nor yet the most distinguishing, as most ‘‘ Toms” 
are “ two-legged ;” but still, as regards this identical Tom, it is the 
very best and most suitable prenomen that could be imagined. Nor, 
n truth, are we the only persons who thus designate this worthy---all 
- parish know him by no other name, and it is believed that he 

rst bestowed it upon himself. ‘‘ And if a man may not call himself 
names,” I once heard him exclaim, “ why what may he do? I should 
a to know.” At the same time assuming the attitude of Brutus, 
&n pausing fora reply. ‘ But, Tom,” said I, declining to answer 
us Le ype “why give yourself suck a name?” ‘ Am I not ‘ two- 
ce triumphantly exclaimed the hero in reply. ‘‘ Look at me--- 
- , took at me. You have two eyes---so have I, but I can’t see out 
one of them ; you have two ears---so have I, but one of them is 


eal: : 
tg have two arms---I have but one and a stump; you have 
L. I, . 
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a mouth full of teeth---I have only three or four remainders; you 
have two legs---so have I! itis the only point of resemblance between 
us; and if _ not to tell people, some stupid blockheads would 
not perceive it. What though my legs are wooden ones, and yours 
are flesh and blood? I can walk, can’t 1? I can run,can’tI? Aye, 
and if you'll send for old Sam Reelplay, the blind fidler, you shall 
see whether I can’t dance.” During this animated appeal, he suited 
the action to the word, and exhibited far greater agility than could 
be shewn by many @ poor wretch, whose eyes, ears, arms, teeth, and 
legs have been preserved, with a delicacy to which Tom has always 
been a stranger. 

Such, then, is the person of this remnant of a man: his features 
it is impossible to describe ; the wily archness of his single eye, the 
smile that. always plays about his mouth, of which one corner is 
raised and the other depressed, his weather-beaten, black, blue, and 
red countenance, all set description at defiance, 

When Tom first returned, and entered into his present dwelling, 
there perhaps was not so dirty a place in the parish, and he conse- 
quently obtained it at a very low rent; but now, to use Toi’s phrase, 
it is “ as clean as a belt newly pipe-clayed;” and the garden is quite 
a curiosity, for he still retains as much knowledge of the business of 
his father, as enables him to keep tin exquisite order. The plants are, 
indeed, arranged somewhat too methodically, but that is Tom’s taste, 
and the whole is intended to represent the situation of the allied troops 
an the victory of Waterleo: every description of force has its repre- 
sentative :—a clustre of prickly hollies and thistles denotes the 42nd; 
London pride points out the household troops; some sweet Williams 
and a tulip bed distinguish the Belgians; and round all the allies isa 
plantation of red roses and laurels. The opposing French are denoted 
by cabbages, onions, turnips, carrots, and a few columbines, and 
in the rear stand some large weeping willows, Buonaparte is pointed 
out by an aspen tree; whilst the Duke of Wellington’s representative 
isa young oak, and Blucher stands conspicuous in an old weather 
beaten yew. The school boys of the parish think it no little 
honor to be permitted to dig up Tom’s garden, when it is necessary 
that operation should be performed, and he himself manages every 
thing else. ) 

But this is not the only change that has occurred since Tom 
came into the parish. When he first returned, the rough scenes in 
which he had — his life, had their usual effect upon him, and he 
was a very turbulent, roaring fellow, a frequenter of ale-houses, and 
a profane jester; but such is the influence of female precept and 
example, that most of these old habits have been forsaken, and Tom, 
although yet a jovial and merry dog, is as steady as could be desired. 
Sally, who, to use Tom’s phrase, is “ as tight as a roach, and as lively 
as a lark,” has gradually weaned him from some of his.faults, and 
compounded for others that were too deeply rooted to be eradicated. 
Thus he has given up skittles, but he may still swear by the Lord— 
George Gordon ; he seldom visits the ale-house, but he may go if 
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there is any very good news; and little would be said if he got 
tipsy upon a glorious victory. He has given up his old cronies, 
Tinker Bill and Jack Piemaker; but nothing is more pleasant than 
to see him on a summer’s afternoon in his garden, under a honey- 
suckle alcove made by himself in the front of the British army, 
sitting with his pipe, and his pot of home-brewed, detailing his vic- 
tories to a few friends, and cutting down the French with an ani- 
mating enthusiasm, which makes him a living illustration of Goldsmith, 
Would that Miss Mitford would come and look at him! Tom swears 
“by the king!” and that is the most solemn asseveration of truth 
that his loyalty can desire, that he would make her as “ welcome as 
the flowers of May.” 

Of Tom’s occupations we know not how to speak, they are so 
multifarious, so infinitely diversified, that it would be impossible to 
enumerate half of them :—not a house in the parish but is under 
some obligation to him, for a message brought, a nosegay or a choice 
flower root presented, or a dish of the very earliest peas, or the first 
new potatoes; if there is a sick person amongst us, gentle or simple, 
Tom is sure to “ make bold” to offer a pottle of ripe strawberries, 
before any body eise has one nearly fit to gather; and Sally is 
famous for cream cheese and excellent butter, and but we must 
stop; we never can sum up all our obligations, and if we begin a 
catalogue, it will look invidious to exclude any one. But the most 
important of Tom’s occupations is, that he fills with great eclat the 
honorable situation of Parish Poet Laureat, as all our grave stones 
can testify. A few weeks ago, a very shocking accident happened, 
by which a child, named Sarah Flinder, was burnt to death, and 
upon her tomb he has commemorated the dreadful event thus: 





** Here lies Sall Flinder, 
Burnt to tinder.”’ 


On the next tomb-stone we find the following from the same 


pen, erected to the memory of Mrs. Mary Fireabout, by her discon- 
solate husband : 


“ Here lies my wife, alack-a-day ! alas! 
It was a shocking thing to come to pass, 
For she to die. It gave me dreadful grief; 
But, oh! | feel a very great relief, 
To think that all her troubles now is o’er--- 
She cannot come to life again no more.”’ 


We could give a variety of similar epitaphs, and dilate upon 
many traits in the character of our “two-legged” friend, which 
remain unnoticed; but enough has been said to shew how excellent 
4 person we have amongst us. We may perhaps hereafter recur to 

© subject ; unless, indeed, Miss Mitford will herself come, and 
e the theme from our unworthy hands. 
X. 
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PEARLS OF POESY.——No. 2. 
SHELLEY. 


Ovr specimens of what is to be found in the poetical cabinet of Perey 
Bysshe Shelley, will be extracted from his posthumous and miscella- 
neous poems. The genius of Shelley was lofty, but lawless. If the 
were the paths of wisdom in which it delighted to expatiate, they were 
certainly not those of peace and pleasantness. Undecided touchin 
the future destiny of man, and of the creed in the faith of which 
humanity would be happy and exalted, yet there was one truth of 
which neither he nor Byron ever doubted :—They felt too much the 
contention between the law of the spirit and of the flesh, to dispute 
for a moment the essential difference between matter and mind, 
Moreover, whatever they were besides, they were incontestably poets, 
and that of a most exalted order. I have elsewhere observed, and 
think it not improper or inutile to repeat here, that ‘‘ the poet feels 
too much the ‘ immortal vigour’ to confound it with the clay it ani- 
mates; and, when inspired with the thoughts that burn, the subjects 
of its consciousness are as palpable to his intelligence, and equally 
available in the way of poetical imagery, as the grossest forms of 
matter; nay, fitter for his purpose, for the delicate perception of the 
poet prefers the refined, the ethereal, in material consistencies; and 
what it finds otherwise, it endeavours to make so, and are equally 
intelligible to understandings attuned to similar sensibilities, and 
susceptible of like influences; capable of grasping the large concep- 
tions of genius in its highest mood, and comprehending the mysteries 
of its oracular phrenzy in their immensity and depth.” 

As to the general merits of Shelley’s poetry, the verdict of 
Hazlitt may very safely be taken; and in the substance and expres- 
sion of the following opinions, we too cordially concur, to desire to 
substitute them with any of our own. 

‘* Poetry acts by sympathy with nature, that is, with the natural 
impulses, customs, and imaginations of men, and is, on that account, 
always popular, delightful, and at the same time instructive.  Itis 
nature moralizing and idealizing for us; inasmuch as, by shewing us 
things as they are, it implicitly teaches us what they ought to be; and 
the grosser feelings, by passing through the strainers of this imagt- 
vary, wide extended experience, acquire an involuntary tendency to 
higher objects. Shakspeare was, in this sense, not only one of the 
greatest moralists that we have; those who read him are the hap 
pier, better, and wiser for it. No one (that 1 know of) is the happier, 
better, or wiser, for reading Mr. Shelley’s Promethus Unbound. One 
thong is, that nobody reads it, and the reason for one or both is the 
same, that he is not a poet, but a sophist, a theorist, a controversial 
writer in verse. He gives us, for representation of things, rhapsodies 
of words. He does not lead the colors of imagination and the orna 
ments of style to the objects of nature, but paints gaudy, flimsy, alle- 
gorical pictures on gauze, on the cobwebs of his own brain, “ gor- 
gons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.” He assumes certain doubtful 
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speculative notions, and proceeds to prove their truth by describing 
them in detail as matters of fact. This mixture of fanatic zeal with 
poetical licentiousness is not quite the thing. The poet describes 
what he pleases as he pleases; if he is not tied down to certain given 
‘principles, if he is not to plead prejudice and opinion as his warrant 
or excuse, we are left out at sea, at the mercy of every reckless fancy- 
monger, &c. Homer’s imitations of Nature have been more popular 
than Plato’s inversions of her, and his morality is at least as sound.” 


TESTAMENTARY INJURY. 
“ The Will was read, 

My friend, I tell thee, even the dead 

Have strength, their putrid shrouds within 

To blast and torture. Those who live 

Still fear the living; but a corse 

Is merciless, and power doth give 

To such pale tyrants half the spoil 

He rends from those who groan and toil, 

Because they blush not with remorse 

Among their crawling worms.” 

SLEEP. 
‘* Does the dark gate of death 

Conduct to thy mysterious paradise, 
O Sleep? Does the bright arch of rainbow clouds, 
And pendant mountains seen in the calm lake, 
Lead only to a black and watery depth ; 
While Death's blue vault with loathliest vapours hung 
Where every shade which the foul grave exhales, 
Hides its dead eye from the detested day, 
Conduct, O Sleep! to thy delightful realms ?” 


VISIONARY INFLUENCE. 
‘* As an eagle grasped 

In folds of the green serpent, feels her breast 

Burn with the poison, and precipitates 
Through night and day, tempest, and calm, and cloud, 
Frantic with dizzying anguish, her blind flight 
O'er the wide aéry wilderness: thus driven 

By the bright shadow of that lovely dream, 

Beneath the cold glare of the desolate night, 
Through tangled swamps and deep precipitous dells, 
Startling with careless step the moonlight snake, 
He fled.” 

STORM. 

‘ The waves arose. Higher and higher still, 

Their fierce necks writh’d beneath the tempest’s scourge, 
Like serpents struggling in a vulture grasp.” 


eeene TWILIGHT. 
_ Twilight, ascending slowly from the east, 
Entwin'd in daskier wreaths her braided locks 


O’er the fair front and radiant eyes of day; 
Night followed, clad with tone? 


VENICE AND LORD BYRON. 


eit ** Let there only be 
Floating o’er thy heartless sea, 
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As the garment of thy sky 
Clothes the world immortally, 
One remembrance, more sublime 
Than the tattered pall of time, 
Which scarce hides thy visage wan ; 
That a tempest-cleaving swan 
Of the songs of Albion, 
Driven from his ancestral streams 
By the might of evil dreams, 
Found a nest ion thee ; and ocean 
Welcomed him with such emotion, 
That its joy grew his, and sprung 
From his lips like musie lung 
O’er a mighty thunder-fit, 
Chastening terror: what though yet 
Poésy’s unfailing river, 
Which thro’ Albion winds for ever, 
Lashing with melodious wave 
Many a sacred poet’s grave, 
Mourn its latest nursling fled ! 
What though thou with all thy dead, 
Scarce can for this fame repay 
Aught thine own,---oh, rather say, 
Though thy sins and slaveries foul 
Overcloud a sunless soul ! 
As the ghost of Homer clings 
Round Scamander’s wasting springs ; 
As divinest Shakspeare’s might 
Fills Avon and the world with light ; 
Like omniscient power, which he 
Imaged ’mid mortality ; 
As the love from Petrarch’s urn, 
Yet amid yon hills doth burn, 
A quenchless lamp, by which the heart 
Sees things unearthly ; so thou art, . 
Mighty spirit: so shall be 3 
The city that did refuge thee !” e 
INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY. 
‘ The awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us; visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing, 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower; 
Like moon beams that behind some piny mountain shower, 
It visits with inconstant glance 
_ Each human heart and countenance ; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening, 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
Like memory of music fled, 
Like aught that for its grace may be, 
Dear, and yet dearer, for its mystery.” 





MOURNFUL REMINISCENCE. 
Alas! why must I think how oft we two 
Have sate together near the river springs, 
Under the green pavilion which the willow : 
Spreads on the flower of the unbroken fountain, 
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Strewn by the norslings that linger there, 
Over that islet paved with flowers and moss, 


While the musk rose leaves, like flakes of crimson snow, 
Showered on us, and the dove mourned in the pine, 


Sad prophetess of sorrows not our own!” 
THE NEW MOON. 
“The young moon, 
When on the sunlit limits of the night, 
Her white shell trembles amid crimson air, 









And whilst the sleeping tempest gathers might, 


Doth, as the herald of its coming, bear 





The ghost of its dead mother, whose dim frown 


Bends in dark ether from. her infant’s chair.” 


A PORTRAIT. 
‘‘ He was, as is the sun, in his fierce youth 
As terrible and lovely as a tempest. 

He was so awful, yet 
So beautiful in mystery and terror, 
Calming me as the loveliness of heaven 
Soothes the unquiet sea: and yet not so, 
For he seemed stormy, and would often seem 
A quenchless sun masked in portentous clouds, 
For such his thoughts and e’en his actions were.” 
WINTER. 

‘“‘ For Winter came; the wind was his whip: 
One choppy finger was on his lip: 
He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 
And they clanked at his girdle-like manacles ; 
His breath was a chain which, without a sound, 
The earth, and the air, and the water bound ; 
He came, fiercely driven, in his chariot throne, 
By the tenfold blasts of the arctic zone.” 


SPRING. 
“ It was at the season when the earth up springs 
From slamber, as a sphered angel’s child, 
Shadowing its eyes with green and golden wings, 
Stands up before its mother bright and mild, 
Of whose soft voice the air expectant secms--- 
So stood before the sun, which shone and smiled 
To see it rise thus joyous from its dreams, 
The fresh and radiant earth.” 


TIME. 

f Unfathomable sea! whose waves are years: 
Ocean of time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears.” 


peas GINEVRA, 
Wild, pale, and wonder-stricken, even as one 
Who staggers forth into the air and sun 
From the dark chamber of a mortal fever, 
Bewildered, and incapable, and ever 
ancying strange comments in her dizzy brain 
Of usual shapes, ’till the familiar train 
Of objects and of persons passed like things, 
*ange as a dreamer’s mad imaginings, 
nevra from the nuptial altar went.” 
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LITERARY SKETCHES. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 
NO. l.-—-A YOUNG POETESS. 


WritinoG was the invention of Absence, when she slumbered on the 
breast of Hope—it is the link which unites bygone days with futurity; 
the talismanic wampum of memory: it was the offspring of ingenuity, 
and is the step-mother of imagination; it is the glory of the sage, § 
and the spell of the historian; by it the hero lives again, and th 
grave yields up its mighty dead: it is at once the source of emul. 
tion, and the unmasker of ignorance, and is as necessary to the well 
being of society as voice or vision. Man, inheriting from his Grew 
Cause the faculty of thought, eases his laboring mind of half it 
weight, by its talismanic characters; we are taught that our for. 
fathers practised the art, by tracing out their sentiments on sand 
would that many in later days had written on as perishable a tablet! 

The child of fancy may pour out the “ voiceless song” in all the 
luxury of imaginative sadness, and then turn with a smile from the 
lay of his own creation, to revel in all the little elegancies of society, 
with a soul unbowed by care. Poets have, if I may be allowed the 
expression, two distinct beings—the one is that earthly and tangible 
existence by which they participate in the feelings anil avocations 0! 
their fellow-men: the other is “a charmed life;” a life of fancy } 
and sensation: the one in which the disembodied visions of imagine 
tion “live, and breathe, and have their being”—and this is as distinc 
an existence from the mere worldly capabilities of sight and motion, 
as though the same frame contained not the two separate impulses; 
and the life of thought cannot in such case be identified with the 
Krosser existence, without infinite injustice to both. 

I was induced to these reflections by the circumstance @ 
encountering, in society, one who is now the vaunted of her country 
—the child of genius and imagination. I had hung on her lays unti 
I almost fancied that I could hear the low, deep, intonation of the 
lyre to which they had been breathed. I pictured her to my mind, 

oung, spirit-bowed, and despairing: the victim of an early, oo 
ess love—the heiress of soul-born desolation, and mental solitude! 
I met her, young, indeed, but glowing in all the splendour of hope: 
revelling in all the luxury of happiness—no lurking sorrow dimmet 
her bright blue eye, no heart-born passion paled her rose-kissed cheek 
—she was gay, buoyant, and mirthful—her fair hair fell gracefull\ 
upon her shoulders, and clustered round her finely-formed ané 
imaginative brow—a smile of pleasure danced upon her lip, be 
elastic spirits bounded to the touch of gaiety, and her whole for 
dilated with happiness. As I looked on her, 1 murmured 
myself some stanzas of which she was the acknowledged authores* 
they were the very wailings of despairing passion—the deal? 
song of the swan breathing along the lowly-echoing watet 
And she who had poured forth that lay of sorrow, was young 
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THE WISH. 16] 


glorious, in the first burst of life—redolent with joy, and basking in 
the sunrise of far-spreading fame—Genius had encirled her brow 
with roses, and the laughing hours had plucked away the thorns— 
Fame was to her as a bright mirror, unsullied by a single breath, and 
she saw a smile even on the lip of the cynic Criticism as he held it 
towards her! Long, long may she revel in her happiness; life 
is with her in its holiday, and the world gay in the garb of flowers, 
in which she has herself arrayed it. The portrait may not be recog- 
nized—I am an unskilful limner, but the features are engraven on my 
own heart, and I returned from , feeling that for once, genius 
and happiness had touched palms! 

There is something holy in the glowing aspirations of one so 
young; the spirit-breathings of untutored thought: when enthusiasm 
is the guide of fancy, and memory but a roseate tablet redolent with 
sweet; when futurity is wreathed in smiles, and present existence 
something almost above mortality—pity that a nature, thus blending 
“ the flowers of earth, the light of heaven,” should be subject, even 
like others, to all the troubles and trammels of a heart-chilling 
world! But away with gloom—who, that looked on the broad 
sunshine of summer, would chill its beauties, to his own spirit, by 
thinking of the snows of winter? Should the world, indeed, bring 
its cares, its sorrows, and its pangs, who but will lament it? for 
where is he who does not hope, when the bright rosebud opens, leaf 
by leaf, its beauties to the sun, that it may bloom untouched by the 
foul canker-worm which breeds destruction ¢ 





—__ 


THE WISH. 


l. 


Ou! give me the maiden, whose bright eyes are beaming, 
With joys fondly cherish’d, and destin’d for me, 

Whose rosy-red lips with fond kisses are tecming ; 
Whose heart is as light as the breeze o’er the sea. 


2. 
Oh! grant me the maiden who playfully pouting 
Will chide, but to welcome the lips that relent ; 
Whose innocent bosom’s a stranger to doubting, 
Who blushes her vow, when she whispers consent. 


3. 


I seek the fond heart that is faithful for ever, 
Believing ---believed---where suspicion ne'er dwelt, 

Which beats with regret when ’tis destin’d to sever, 
And feeling confesses each sorrow it felt. 


4 


Oh! why should deceit set the fond lips denying 
© joys and the pleasures they long to possess ; 
© moments of youth, and enjoyment, are flying,--- 


ay _ past---they return not to brighten and bless. C. 
° . y 
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A VISIT TO POTSDAM IN THE YEAR 1825. 


Porspam is only twenty English miles distant from Berlin, and 
after a short residence in the latter city, we became impatient to pay 
it a visit. Relying, therefore, on the promise of a cool day, whicha 
clouded morning during the burning heats of July seemed to give 
us, we determined to gratify our curiosity, and having engaged one 
of the droshkis* which ply about the streets of Berlin, we passed 
under the magnificent Brandenburgh Gate, through the Thiergatten 
or park, then over a sandy plain, and in about two hours arrived on 
the banks of one of the many lakes formed by the Havel in its course 
round Potsdam. ‘The hills, trees, and verdure surrounding these 
lakes, give inexpressible pleasure to the eyes that have been long 
wandering over the arid plains of Northern Germany. In itself, the 
scenery possesses beauties of no ordinary description; and even in 
the mind of a traveller from the picturesque land of Saxony, would 
not fail to excite feelings of pleasure and enjoyment: how much 
more, then, must it please him who has been long toiling through the 
interminable fields of rye which stretch over the upper part of Ger 
many, with nothing to relieve his weary sight, but mounds of sand 
or stunted pine forests! The country around Potsdam is one of those 
few Oases in the sandy desert, extending from the Hartz mountains, | 
and those of Saxony and Siberia, to the Northern and Baltic seas. 
We here left the carriage, and embarked on board a boat, which 
carried us for some way along the shores of the lake, and landed us 
on the “ Fauen insel,” or Isle of Pheasants, one of the largest islands 
in these waters, and a favorite retreat of the late Queen Louisa.— 
Her habitation, which is something in the style of our citizen castles 
in the suburbs of London, is wretchedly small and inconvenient; 9 
ill built is it, that the towers are formed of wood, painted in imitation 
of stone; but the grounds are tastefully and beautifully laid out, and 
its situation in a lake, surrounded with wooded and picturesque hills, 
is extremely ornamented. The island contains a menagerie and 
extensive gardens; the rose garden alone contains ten thousand 
plants ; a thick bower here, formed altogether of roses, growing from 
pots without, “gyre on stands raised one above the other, and intr0- 
duced through trellis work within, recalls the description in Easter 
tales; for so beautiful a rose bower is not, I am persuaded, to be 
found elsewhere, except in the imaginations of the poets of the East. 
The rose flowers alone are introduced through the trellis work, while 
the plants are concealed behind; and as fast as they decay, are 
removed, and replaced by others, A pheasantry, built in the Gothic 
style, is very pretty: this style is well adapted for aviaries, conserve 
tories, &c. where much light is required; the pillars, from thei 
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slightness and meagre proportions, occupy little space, and therefore 
do not intercept the rays of the sun. On this island are sheep of 
almost every race on the earth,—European, Asian, African, and 
American: I was in a philosophical mood, and was remarking how 
admirably each kind was adapted by its form and covering for its 
native land, when my gravity was overcome, and my philosophy sent 
to flight, by an exclamation from my companion, who begged of me 
to remark the shepherd of the flock; he was leaning on his crook 
at some distance, clad in the royal livery, with all its appurtenances 
of lapells, collars, ruffs, &c. and all its variety of colors: such an 
incongruity in dress and occupation is only to be met with in 
Prussia, where the rage for uniforms is carried to the greatest 
length:"every person in employment under government, military or 
civil, the clerks in the offices, the laborers on the public roads, and, 
as in the present instance, the shepherds in the royal parks, are 
classed in corps, and wear an uniform dress. The soil of the island 
is naturally very sandy, but labor and expense in many parts have 
rendered them congenial to almost every plant that can bear the 
severity of the climate, so that to a botanist, the excursion to the 
Fauen insel must have charms undiscoverable by the mere lovers of 
the picturesque beauties of nature. 

Having quitted the island, and regained our carriage, we soon 
passed a handsome villa, laid out in the English style, which formerly 
belonged to Prince Hardenberg, but is now the property of Prince 
Charles, the king’s son. We then crossed one of the branches of 
the Havel, and in a short time entered Potsdam. As soon as we had 
descended from our vehicle, we hurried to Sans Souci: its position, 
as you approach from the gardens, crowning the topmost stage of a 
pile of terraces, decorated with a profusion of statues and orange 
trees, is extremely fine, and produces a noble effect: from this side 
of the palace is a rich and extensive view over the gardens and 
country beyond, but on the opposite side, at the front of the building 
close before it, is seen a bare hill, surmounted by a mill, a monument 
of the justice of Frederick, who, when its proprietor would not for 
any consideration sell the inheritance of his forefathers, respected 
his motives and prejudices; and although it materially interfered 
with his plans for the embellishment of this his favorite retreat, yet 
suffered him to remain free and unmolested: the prospect of this bare 
hill and bustling mill, gave him afterwards perhaps more pleasure 
than if the one had been changed to a picturesque ruin, the 
other covered with a and gardens. The circular colonnade 
in front of the palace, is, I think, misplaced, and does not 
pe to belong to the building, but in itself is handsome; the 
roa rather small, and have a more comfortable appear- 
prea ~ those im most palaces. Frederick’s bedroom is spa- 
chai » itremains in the same state as whe he died there ; the arm 

tin which he breathed his last sigh, stands opposite to the table 
8 which so many plans of victorious cam vaigns were drawn, and so 
many lit 4 ’ ye pag ” 

y Mterary labors performed. This table even now retains the 
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marks of the ink, which it was his habit to throw from his pen before 
he began to write. The little camp bed on which he always slept, is 
also shewn. The room is plainly furnished, the only decoration of 
the walls being a fine portrait of Gustavus 7. In the library 
attached (a small circular room), you can find nothing but French 
and {talian books; such was his dislike to the German language, 
that he read the French translations of many German books, in pre- 
ference to the original works. Amongst the translations and works 
relating to England, I remarked “ La Vie d’Oliver Cromwell; les 
ouvrages et la vie de Sir William Temple; les ceuvres de Pope; 
l'histoire d’Angleterre par Rapin;” besides others. In a detached 
building, is the famous collection of pictures: the finest are, a head 
of our Saviour by Raphael, equal, if not superior, to any I have seen 
in Italy; the expression is superb: next to this may be ranked the 
Vertumnus and Pomona, by Leonardo da Vinci; it is more fresh and 
vivid in color than most I have seen by this master; the chest of 
Pomona is of proper size and breadth, not narrow and contracted, 
like those of this artist’s nymphs in general: we should, after this, 
place the Venus by Titian; then the Jupiter and Io, by Corregio 
(the expression in this picture is most voluptuous); next a Magdalen 
in the style of Guido, and Isaac blessing Jacob, by Vandyke; Bath 
sheba in the Garden, by Flink; different positions of the Laocoon, 
by Annibal Carracci, the drawing of which is magnificent; a fine 
large picture, by Rembrandt; St. Peter delivered from Prison, by 
Domenichino; Titian and his Mistress, by himself; St. John, by 
Andria del Sarto; a temptation of St. Antony, by Teniers, better 
finished than the generality of his pictures; and several small pieces 
by Vanderwerf, beautifully finished: the collection is not large, but 
is choice, and well taken care of. Leaving this fine gallery, with 
regret, we then walked through the gardens (passing the tombs raised 
by Frederick over the remains of his favorite dogs), to the new 
palace, erected in a florid style in the adjoining park. The gate and 
guard houses in front are handsome, but much neglected, and in bad 
order—the stuccoed bas reliefs, and other ornaments, having i 
many places fallen off. The palace is very large; the design of its 
architecture is a bold cornice supported by pilasters, the intercolum- 
mations of which are of bricks of a peculiar deep red colour; the 
contrast of these and the white pilasters is disadvantageous, and 
gives a mean and Dutch appearance to a building, the elevation 
which is noble; the effect would have been corresponding, but from 
the bad taste shewn in the employment of the materials for its com 
pletion. I do not mean to say, that to produce a due effect in arch 
tecture, it is absolutely necessary that the materials of which a build- 
ing is constructed, should be all of the same kind; it is often of 
service that they should be different, particularly when the line of 
piers ere: — ry ames the eye finds difficulty in seizing ; 
io. aaa ole plan; the difference of shades and colors then assis 
King out the chief parts of the design, and embodies what 
otherwise would appear to resolve into parts; but this idea is to be 
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acted upon with great caution; the colors of the materials. should 
harmonize, and those of the lighter shade should be employed in the 
pillars, cornices, and other main points, the darker ought to fill u 
the intercolumniations. In the new palace, however, these rules have 
heen violated, and hence the defects in the appearance of the build- 
ing. We had delayed so long at Sans Souci, that we had only time 
to give a passing glance to several fine pictures, which ornament the 
ee of the elegant suite of rooms, in this the largest and most splendid 
of the royal residences. One picture I cannot pass over ‘in silence; 
it is a small portrait of the late queen: so sweet and fair a form and 
face is met with so seldom, that he must be heartless indeed who 
would not pause and admire before he passed it by. The beauty 
and amiability of this queen must have been very endearing, for 
oftentimes, when people speak of her, tears stand in the eyes, even of 
those who have had no other interest or connexion with her, but that 
of being subjects to the throne she shared: the king at first was 
inconsolable for her loss, and when at Charlottenburg (in the 
gardens of which her tomb is raised), was accustomed to descend 
into the vault once each week to weep over her remains ; whether he 
has relinquished this custom since his marriage with the Princess of 
Leignitz, I cannot tell, but in compliment to his gallantry and the 
charms of the latter lady, I suppose he has. The statue, by Ranch, 
over this vault, is one of the most beautiful and affecting I have ever 
seen, and does him much credit; it represents the queen as she lay 
on her death bed, and isa very perfect likenessof her. The sculptor, 
being one of her household, happened to be in attendance at the time 
of her death, and then received the idea which he has since realized in 
marble, But let us return to the new palace: the hall of marble is 
superb; and another large saloon, whose walls, grotto like, are 
covered with polished shells and crystals, must be extremely brilliant 
when lighted up: in one of the rooms is a magnificent chandelier or 
lustre, presented to his majesty by our present king. 

We now returned to the town, eat walked through its beautiful 
ind regular streets. The buildings are certainly magnificent, but 
when you see one, you see all; there is but little originality in the 
architecture. Most of the forms and designs are copies or imitations 
en buildings: a model of the portico of the Pantheon first 
thew the: Chan weet: of the Temple of Minerva at Athens, 
ars os pe ; ritehall in miniature, then the Temple of Vesta, 
dallas sad the portico again, and so. on in succession. These 
mes. 3 ¥ ually, are very beautiful; but their repetition disap- 
wbleitie oo the observer, who, in street architecture, looks 
Pei agg effect, than for single examples of beauty and 
nae tr * For instance, these streets of Potsdam, with all their 
“asted chasteness and correctness of architecture, equal not, in 
picturesque effect, the ._ f 4 » €G 4 
Market at V; , main street of Inspruck, the Graben und Kohl 
may call 2 rege even the narrow and old-fashioned lanes (as I 
and at Berl )o Leipsig or Frankfort. The buildings erected here, 

thn, by Frederick, plainly shew with what design they were 
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raised; he built them merely for himself and his own age; they wer 
not intended for posterity. He wished to gratify his vanity by having 
a beautiful city ready for the reception of those who came from fu 
and near to admire and flatter him. Instead, therefore, of employi 
his treasures in constracting sound substantial edifices, he desired a 
town to be built at once, and raised these shells of brick, which he 
afterwards covered without with a stucco or plaster made to resemble 
stone, and supported them with massy pillars; while within, perhaps, 
nothing is to be seen but bare walls. In some instances, they say, 
the wall next the street alone was built, and thus what appeared to 
be the entrance to some rich temple or magnificent palace, was a mere 
screen to shut out a dunghill or close a vista. In this cold climate, 
this stucco or cement frequently falls off, and exposes the poverty of 
the materials underneath; thus the ideas of grandeur and magnif- 
cence, formed at first sight, are lessened on examination of the 
buildings, and at last exceed but little those raised by an architectural 
picture or a theatrical scene. 

On the Parade, adjoining the Town Palace, a regiment of the 
Guards were going through their exercises; they were a fine body of 
men, and extremely well dressed. Their clothes are not made by © 
contract; but in each regiment is a proportioned number of tailor, © 
shoemakers, and other artizans, who supply their own corps: thus the 
uniform of each man fits him exactly, and none of those shapeless | 
coats are to be seen which often disfigure some of the finest men in 
our service. The Prussians are, in general, atall race of people, and 
as their choicest men are selected for the Guards, this corps hass 
very imposing appearance; the pantaloon they wear adds much also 
to their apparent height; the gaiter is joined to it, and, being of the 
same stuff and color, at a distance, a greater length of limb appears 
to belong to them than they really possess; add to this their tall caps 
and high shoulders, and the apparent height will be much increased. 

Near the Parade is the Cathedral, a small plain edifice, littl 
worthy of the use to which it has been destined, for here rest the 
remains of Frederick the Great. Under the organ, which advances 
into the church from one of the longer side walls, is a small chapel 
of polished marble closed by a grated door, in which, raised a little 
from the ground, the coffins of Frederick and his father lie side by 
side; that of the former is of silver, the other of marble: no inserip 
tions, nO ornaments, adorn the shrine dedicated to these relics, they 
lie “ alone with their glory.” To such dead, inscriptions must have 
been either bombastical or mean; silence, on this occasion, speaks 
more solemnly and forcibly than the most labored eulogy. Whea 
the contemplation of an object is calculated to awaken ideas of noble 
and sublime character, the more these are left to the excitement 0! 
the imagination, the more imposing will be the effect produced; for 
those generated by the agency of others, are always less lively, less 
interesting to us, than the children of our own thoughts. Henet, 
when the subject is worthy of them, the majesty and beauty of the 
most simple epitaphs: that on Tasso, “‘ Ossa Torquati Tasso,” ! 
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thought the most beautiful | had yet seen; but in the silence sur- 
rounding the tomb of Frederick, there is something more grand, more 
imposing, more affecting. 

The first act of Napoleon, on his arrival at Potsdam, was a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Frederick, a saint worthy the homage of 
such a dovotee. His memory was one which, of all those handed 
down to us by history, Buonaparte most revered and admired. 
Whatever had belonged to the hero, he valued and kept asa talisman: 
in court or field, a sword of Frederick’s hung by his side. It was 
Frederick’s watch that marked his dying hour. 

Much pleased with our excursion, but not a little fatigued, it 
was late in the night before we found ourselves in our former quarters 


at Berlin. 
Der Rirrer Von Wea. 


ae 


THE HUE AND CRY. 


In Love’s name you are charg’d hereby, 
To make a speedy hue and cry 
After a face which, t’other day, 
Stole my wandering heart away. 
To direct you these, in brief, 
Are ready marks to know the thief. 
Her hair, a net of beams, would prove 
Strong enough to captive Jove 
In his eagle shape; her brow 
Is a comely field of snow; 
Her eye so rich, so pure of ray, 
Every beam creates a day; 
In her cheeks are to be seen, 
Of flowers, both the king and queen ; 
On whom lips like nymphs do wait, 
Who deplore their virgin state ; 
Oft they blush, and blush for this, 
That they one another kiss; 
But observe, besides the rest, 
You shall know this felon best 
By her tongue; for if you e’er 
Once a heavenly music hear, 
Such as neither gods nor men, 
But from that voice, shall hear again--- 
That---that is she. O, straight surprizc, 
And bring her unto Love’s assize. 
T. Carew. 
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COLLECTANEA.—— No. Il. 


“ ’Tis better to be brief than tedious.” SUAKSPEARE. 


18. OxiGin or CinpexeL_ta.—The following story, which Burton quotes 
from Alian, is obviously the origin of one of our most popular nursey 
tales: ‘* Rodophe was the fairest lady, in her days, in all Egypt; she weat | 
to wash her, and by chance (her maides, mean while, looking but care. 
lessly to her cloathes) an eagle stole away onc of her shoes, and laiditis 
Psammeticus, the King of Egypt’s, lap, at Memphis: he wondered at th 
excellency of the shoe and pretty foot, but more, aquile factum, at-the 
manner of the bringing of it; and caused, forthwith, proclamation to k 
made, that she that owned that shoe should come presently to his cour; 
the virgin came, and was forthwith married to the king.” Anatomy ¢ 
Melancholy, vol. ii. p. 404. 

19. HereticaL, Parrot.—Beze, in his History of the Reformation ia 
France, Geneva, 1580, informs us of a curious circumstance that occurred 
at Toulouse. A parrot that had been taught to say Fi de la messe! was 
arraigned before the Inquisition, there condemned, and publicly burntby 
the executioner. What a theme for the witty author of Vert vert! 

20. Tak Pic-Facep Lanpy,---The story of the Pig-Faced Lady, » 
currently related, and occasionally so firmly credited, a few years sinee, 
originated with a quarto pamphlet, printed in 1640, entitled, ‘ The Hog- 
Faced Gentlewoman, called Mistress Tannakin Skinker, who was bom a 
Wickham, a neuter toune between the Emperor and the Hollander, 
scituate on the Rhine, and who can never recover her true shape till she 
be married. Also relating the cause how her mother came bewitched 
With a wood-cut of the Lady and her Suiter.” It was sold in 1816, for 
seven guineas and a half! 

21. OnanGe Trees.---The orange trees of St. Michael generally 
attain the height of fifteen or twenty feet. The usual produce of a good 
tree, in common years, is from 6000 to 8000 oranges. Some instances d 
uncommon productiveness have occurred. Dr. Webster mentions thats 
fow years since 26,000 oranges were gathered from one tree, and 29,00 
from another. 

22. Eocs Preserven 300 Yeans.---It is asserted, that in the wall 
a chapel near the Lago Maggiore, built more than 300 years ago, three 
oggs imbedded in the mortar of the wall were found to be quite fresh. It 
has long been known that birds’ eggs brought from America, or In 
covered with a film of wax, have been hatched in Europe after the wa 
had been dissolved by alcohol. 

23. Hint to CataLocur-Mak eErs.---Mr. Nichols, in the fourth volume 
of his Literary Ancedotes, p. 493, mentions that Dr. Taylor, who about 
the year 1732 was librarian at Cambridge, used to relate of himsell, that 
one day throwing books in heaps for the purpose of classing and arrangiit 
them, he put one among works on Mensurarion, because his eye cau 
the word height in the title page; and another which had the word # 
conspicuous, he threw among books on chemistry or cookery. But whet 
he began a regular classification, it appeared that the former ¥® 

Longinus on the Sublime,” and the other a “ Theological Discourse @ 
— Suit of the World, that good Christians ought to be seasoned wi 
of a = a oe see ee published about twenty-five years ago, the “* Flower 

nt Literature,” are found among books on gardening and bota®) 
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and “ Barton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,” is placed among works on 
ici d surgery. 
ea ‘THE nist Prieoshonte othe first piano-forte was made by 
Father Wood, an English Monk, at Rome, about the year 1711, for Mr. 
Crisp, the author of “ Virginia.” The tone of this instrument was much 
superior to that produced by quills, with the additional power ¢f producing 
all the shades of piano and forte by the fingers; it was on this last account 
it received its name. Fylk Greville, Esq. purchased it from Mr. Crisp 


for 100 guineas, and it remained unique in this country for many years, 
 antil Plenius, the maker of the lyrichord, made one in imitation of it. 


See the Percy Anecdotes, Art. Music. 

95. TWINKLING of THE FIXED Stars.---The following ingenious 
reason is assigned by Aristotle for the apparent twinkling of the fixed 
stars. Having observed that the planets do not twinkle, but that the fixed 
stars do, he says, ‘‘ For the planets are near, so that the sight has power 
sufficient to reach them; but extending itself to a very great distance 
when it beholds the fixed stars, it trembles through the length-of the way. 
But its trembling causes the apparent motion of the stars.” See the 8th 
chapter of the 2nd book on the Heavens. 

26. First Booxs.---The first edition of the Bible, is a vulgate in two 
volumes, folio, 1455; and it is believed to be the first book printed 
with metaltypes. The first book printed with a date, is Psalmorum Codex, 


| by Fast, folio, 1457. 


The first book printed in the English language, is William Caxton’s 
Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, by Raoul le Feure, folio, Colen, 1471: 
a copy of which was) bought by the Duke of Devonshire at the Roxburgh 
sale, for £1060. 18s. 

The first book printed on paper made in England, is Bartholomeus 
le Proprietatibus Reram, translated into English, and printed by Wynkin 
de Worde, folio, 1482. 

27. Puysiognomy.---Pythagoras was the first person, with whom we 
are acquainted, who cultivated physiognomy. He died 497, B.C. “ He 
(Pythagoras) likewise surveyed their form, their mode of walking, and 
the whole motion of their body. Physiognomically also considering the 
natural indications of their frame, he made them to be manifest signs of 
the apparent manners of the soul.” Jamblichus’s Life of Pythagoras, p. 51. 
Taylor's Translation. 

_ 28. Women rartenen at Tunis ror MakrtaGe.---“ A girl, after she 
is betrothed, is cooped up in a small room, shackles of gold and silver 
are placed upon her ancles and wrists, as a piece of dress. If she is to 
be marricd to a man who has discharged, dispatched, or lost a former 
ne Ra shackles which the former wife wore, are put upon the new 
nide’s limbs, and she is fed until they are filled up to the proper thick- 
elie The food used for this custom, worthy of the barbarians, is a seed 
7 ed drough, which is of an extraordinary fattening quality, and also 
dam “y rendering the milk of nurses rich and abundant. With this 
a » and their national dish cuseasoo, the bride is literally crammed, and 
ay actually die under the spoon.”  Macgill’s Account of Tunis, 1811, p. 90. 

“ fn PLunarivy or Huspanps ALLOWED.---“ In the tribe of the Naires, 

© coast of Malabar, the men can have only one wife; while a woman, 


) pe? contrary, inay have many husbands.”  Montesquiew’s Spirit of Laws, 


Ti. ch. v, vol. i, p. 957, 


A similar anomal , 2 . ~ ss . 
ae y prevailed, according to Strabo, (see book ii.) in 
MM) : ‘ ’ 
me districts in Media, where, he says, each woman was compelled to 


receiy * . 
~ ¢ five husbands, while in other cantons each man was expected to 
© seven wives. 
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30. DAMASKEENING, Its AnTIQUITY.---Herodotus (b. 1. C. 25.), speal, 
ing of Alyattes, the Lydian, says, that “ he was the second of his fami 
that made offerings at Delphi, which he did upon the recovery of jy 
health ; dedicating a large silver ewer, with a bason of iron so admirably inlgy, 
that it is justly esteemed one of the most curious pieces of art amongg 


.the donations at Delphi. This bason was made by Glaucus, the Chia 


who first invented the way of working iron in that manner.” 

The iglaying of iron or steel with other metals, especially gold 
silver, known to the moderns under the name of Damaskeening, a 
from the foregoing passage to be an art of great antiquity. Such aly 
were the shields of the Samnites in two of the choicest battalions whid 
they levied against Rome (see Livy, book ix, ch. l2.), Query,---At what date did 
this art so much flourish at Damascus, as to derive its modern name from 
that city? | 

31. AN accomMopaTING Stromacu.---In Bower’s Life of Beatti, 
p. 55, a curious anecdote is related of the late Professor Reid, viz. tha 
he could take as much food, and immediately afterwards as much sleep 
as were sufficient for two days ! 

32. A FEW WorDs ON THE EcLivse FORETOLD BY THALES.---“ In th 
sixth year, things being hitherto well near equal on both sides, they cam 
to another engagement; and whilst they were contending for victory, th 
day was suddenly turned into night; which alteration Thales, the Milesias, 
had foretold to the Ioniens, and named the year when it should happen’ 
Herodotus, book i. : 

It is impossible to reconcile this fact with the account which is give 
of the notions of Anaximander, that eclipses were caused by the stopping 
up of the orifices, through which the fire of the sun and moon exhaled. 
If Thales did really predict an eclipse, he must either have known the 
obliquity of the eliptic, and possessed a far more accurate knowledge d 
astronomy than his scholar; or he must have obtained some informatio 
of an expected eclipse from the Egyptian or Babylonian astronomer, 
which perhaps is not ao improbable conjecture. 

33. Luxurious syLenpon or rue Eoyerian Queens.---The este 
blishment of the queens of Egypt must have been exceedingly splendid, 
for Diodorus, book i. relates, that the whole revenue of the fishing of th 
lake Mwris was allotted for the purpose of finding those princessesi# 
robes and perfumes. This sum was by no means inconsiderable, fort 
was said (See Athen. book i.) to amount to a talent a day,---i.e. 193l. 1s 
sterling. : 

34. THE ARCH NOT UNKNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS.--- The world indect 
appears to resemble (though it is comparing a great thing with one thi 
is small,) what are called keystones in arches of stone, which bein 
situated in the middle of the pressure on each side, preserve the who 
figure of the arch in harmony and order, and in an immoveable positioe 
Taylor's Arist. vol. ix. p. 616, 

35. AN EXTRAORDINARY ZOOLOGICAL Fact.--Itis a most extraordinay 
fact, that in the insects of the genus Aphis, ( well known under the nai 
of plant lice,) impregnation of several generations is affected by a simp 
intercourse with the male. Blumenbach’s words are, “ a single copulatie® 
in autumn, exerts a fecundating influence over many, even nine, success 
generations.” See p. 200 of his Elements of Natural History. 

This fact was first ascertained by the ingenious and indefatigable 
observer, Bonnet, a full account of whose experiments is to be found ¥ 
the first volume of his works, Neufchatel, 4to. 1779. ' 

36. Vevocity or Ligut.--It has been found, by repeated expe 
ments, that when the carth is exactly between Jupiter and the Sun, the 
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at planet appear eclipsed about 8} minutes sooner than they 
one yah pm sc =e tables: and, on the contrary, that when 
the earth is in the opposite point of its orbit, those eclipses occur about 
8! minutes later than the tables alone would have led us to expect them. 
Thus it appears, that-light occupies about 164 minutes in passing over a 
space equal to the diameter of the earth’s orbit, that is, in passing over 
about 190 millions of miles.. This gives us the astonishing velocity of 
900,000 miles per second! How exceedingly minute must the corpuscles 
be, that their impression upon the eye, and even upon substances gene- 
rally, should was bes in all cases, injurious, and even dangerous! 
37. Dr. Hyve’s MSS.---It appears from the British Biography, that 


Dr, Hyde, at the time of his death (1703), was projecting, among other 


profoundly learned works, the publication of “ The Theological, Mathe- 
matical, Medical, and Physical Works of Zoroaster, or Zerdusht, in 
Persian and Latin.” Vol. vii., p. 82. 

Can any of my readers inform me what has become of the above 
valuable manuscripts? Surely they have not been destroyed. 


oe 


HOPE. 


Hore,---sacred Hope,---thy faintest beam 
May yield a balm (tho’ deep my sorrow) ; 
Thy ray may cheer the death-fraught dream, 
And cast its halo round the morrow ; 
Tho’ sear’d and blighted be this heart, 
It turns not from thy soothing spell, 
Life lingers only ‘till we part, 
Since joy has breath’d its long farewell ! 


Deeper, and deeper, anguish steals, 

O’erwhelming ev’ry sense and feeling ; 
Come to this breast, before it feels 

A death-chill o’er its miscry stealing ; 
Come, as the last soft setting rays 

Religion sheds, at Friendship’s bier, 
Guide Mem’ry to those happicr days, 

When all was boundless brightness, here. 


Come thou, and lull the dreadful thought, 

By Madness---(hopeless Madness) proffer’d ; 
Which teeming Anguish frantic sought, 

Till Reason check’d the hand which offer’d ; 
Come, blessed Hope ! in sainied vest, 

Charm me by thy redeeming pow’rs, 
Soothe ev'ry sinfui thought to rest, 

And let me wake to tranquil hours. 


For I have shed the bitter tear, 
And pray’d that life and soul might sever ; 
Have turn’d to Hope a deaf’ning ear, 
And hail’d Despair, enthron’d for ever 
Within my heart; (still blessing thee, 
Dear maid ') care-worn moments prove, 
Earth has no “ resting place” for me, 
Nor Heav'n a home without thy love ! C. 
z2 
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THE THEATRES AND THEATRICAL REPRESENTATION 
OF THE ANCIENTS. 


In considering the dramas of the Greeks and Romans, we are oftey 
very much misled, not only by our ignorance of the manners of thos 
uations, and the “ object, end, and aim” of their theatrical re 
sentations, but also by a want of acquaintance with the buildings ia 
which they were performed, We are apt to associate in -our minds 
the theatres of our own day, with all stage exhibitions; and in 
judging of the effect of the dramas of Eschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, we ignorantly consider how far they are suited to the 
altered manners of the present time, and the different construction 
of our theatres. Nothing can be more unjust; it would be as md: 
culous to complain that a painting intended to represent the glar 
of noon-day, does not pourtray the calm beauty of moon-light. 

The theatrical representations of the ancients were, it is wel 
known, of a religious character, and in the first imstance were 
merely hymns sung in honor of a particular divinity. Thespis, t 
relieve the band of singers, or chorus, as they were termed, intro. 
duced an actor, who related the adventures of some of their heroes. 
It is probable that even this part of the representation was set W 
music, and sung after the manner of recitative. Sometimes oné 
person was employed to recite or sing the part, and another to per 
form the corresponding action or gesticulation; and to such per 
fection was this latter branch of the theatrical art carried, that some 
actors were said to represent all passions and emotions so accurately, 
by mere gesticulation, that speech was entirely unnecessary. Hence 
the origin of pantomimic performances. Music, however, always 
vecompanied the action; and when the improving hand of Aeschylus 
produced dramas more nearly approaching to our notions, reducing 
the singing of the chorus to make room for the recitation, and 
making the recitative the principal part of the performance; evel 
then the stage continued to retain a great portion of its solemnity, 
and was essentially a solemn and religious exhibition. This fact will 
explain how different the feelings of the Greeks must have beet, 
when approaching the theatre, to those we now entertain up0l 
similar occasions; and how erroneously they judge, who contras! 
scenic representations of so grave a character, with modern tragedies 
written for an entirely different purpose. 

The ancient dramas were performed in the day time ; and nol 
beneath the mimic clouds which the ceilings of modern theatres 
display, but under the wide-spread canopy of heaven. Their theatres 
were generally built in the shape of a semicircle, and furnished with 
seats of stone, disposed in lines parallel to the carved wall of th 
building, and rising gradually one above another. At the top of th 
wall, the building was quite open; the Romans, indeed, sometimes 
threw over a slight temporary covering, to protect the audience {rom 
the rays of the sun; but we-do not learn that the Greeks permitted 
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any covering at all. The size of their theatres was immense, and 
suited well with the dignity of the performance : strangers used to 
flock to witness dramatic representations, which took place only on 
solemn occasions, and a large building was necessary to contain the 
concourse which was drawn together. That all might hear, it is 
well known the players used masks, which were so constructed, 
as greatly to increase the powers of the voice, and assist the 
singers. The different kinds of a were, tragedy, which 
is the most ancient drama; comedy, which at first was a satire upon 
living persons; and the mimes, burlesque parodies on tragedy and 
comedy. . : 

The actors in these several kinds of drama were distinguished 
by their feet :—the mimes played bare-footed ; the tragedians wore 
the cothurnus, or buskin, a kind of shoe, covering the foot and 
mid-leg; it was tied under the knee, and was of a purple color. 
Comedians, on the centrary, performed in a sandal, or light shoe, 
called the sock. S. 

—— 


REFLECTION, 


1. 


Wen the smile of Affection’s for ever withdrawn, 
And the dreams of the past yield us sorrow alone ; 
When that soul we have lov'd with the fervor of youth, 
Shall be cold to the vows of devotion and truth ; 

Gh! say where’s the charm that can faintly restore 
The joys of the past, or the bliss that is o’er. 


” 


-~e 


When that eloquent look, which could volumes impart, 
As reflected it came from the soul to the heart, 

Shall no longer be lighted by innocent mirth, 

From the day-star of Hope, and the bright gem of worth, 
Oh! tell me the spell which is fraught with the power 
To bring back the scenes of that heavenly hour. 


3. 


Yet I feel there’s a time when that vision may come, 

\s it welcomes the sear'd heart to heaven and home ; 
‘Vis when Life’s latest sigh on the lip lingers yet, 

E’er the ray of existence for ever has set, 

And the thoughts which should rise to the regions above, 
Sul attend at the shrine of the soul that we love! 


C. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF LONDON, 


COMMUNICATED BY A FRIEND JUST RETURNED TO THE COUNTRY. 


REFLECTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS, 


To give a just enumeration of the mass of objects which London contains, would be to 
fill volumes, instead of forming, which is my present Intention, a useful companion and 
guide to the stranger. I must, therefore, content myself with noticing such particulan 
as will be found the most interesting and attractive to the new comer, or to those persons, 
whose inconvenient distance, or whose avocations in life, prevent their visiting the British 
metropolis. ee 

It will necessarily happen that many of those who have passed much of their lives in 
this great city, look upon its opulence and its multitudes, its extent and variety, with 
indifference; but those who live at a distance, let them come indeed from any quarter of 
the globe, are immediately distinguished by a kind of dissipated curiosity, and are ata 
lows to divide their attention amongst the thousands of objects that present themselves on 
all sides, They may exclaim with Socrates, as he was passing through the fair at Athens 
---“* How many things are here that I do not want.” 

London is stretched along the banks of the Thames, and distant from the sea about 
sixty miles. It may be said to consist of three principal divisions :—the city itself; the 
city of Westminster; and the borough of Southwark. To measure from Poplar to Hyde- 
park-Corner, the Western extremity, it is at least seven miles; but contemplating the 
great increase of buildings in the vicinity, and taking into the account the new streets, 
and rows of houses branching out in every direction, for miles round, the mind is lost at 
the magnitude of the whole. 

Considering the variable state of the air and climate, London is, perhaps, the most 
healthy city in Europe. The tide flows at least fifteen miles higher than London; and 
this circumstance in the Summer season, affords the opportunity so often enjoyed by 
numberless parties of pleasure, of sailing to many delightful spots up the water; forming, 
as it were, a panoramic view on each side of the Thames. Kew and Richmond have 
frequent visitors in this way; and Sion House, the seat of the Duke of Northumberland, 
presenting itself between the two places, charms the beholder more than words can 
CXpresa, 

But to return to the city. From the great commercial consequence of London, and 
the activity in it, which never slumbers, it is no exaggeration to call it so vast a magazine 
of stores, that the whole world is supplied from it. Its wealth and grandeur are beyond 
idea great, and the innumerable avocations of the industrious citizens, “ who polish life by 
useful arts;"" the varied neatness of the retail shops, and the loaded warehouses of the 
merchants, cannot fail to excite astonishment. Thousands of shops, indeed, seem crowded 
with goods, of which it is difficult to tell the use; and many of the arts by which so much 
wealth is heaped together, are of such a minute and seemingly superfiluoug nature, that it 
creates wonder how they meet with sufficient encouragement. ! 

Mixing, as I often did, with the thousands that swarm the streets, 1, on my retum 
home one day, indulged in the following meditation; “He that contemplates,” said I, 
‘* the extent of this wonderful city, must find it difficult to conceive by what method such 
plenty is maintained in the markets, and how the inhabitants are so regularly supplied 
with the necessaries of life. 1 cannot also sufficiently admire the secret concatenation 
society, that links together the great and the mean, the illustrious and obscure ; for, it 
seems, he that will diligently labor in London, in whatever occupation, will obtain the 
sustenance and protection which he is entitled to enjoy. In the midst, therefore, of this 
universal hurry, no man ought to be so little influenced by example, or so void of honest 
emulation, as to stand a lazy spectator of incessant labor; or please himself with the 
tmean occupation of a drone, while the active swarms are buzzing about him. No man is 
without some quality, by the due application of which he might deserve well of the world; 
and whoever has but little in his power, should be in haste to do that little, lest he be 
confounded with him that can or will do nothing.” 

It is to be lamented, that so many of the public buildings, including the fine old 
churches, &c. are so locked up, as it were, in courts and alleys, that strangers may 
verse the whole metropolis without the least knowledge that such edifices exist ; but when 
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seen from either London, Southwark, Blackfriars, or Westminster Bridge, the forest of 
spires, towers, and steeples, which then presents itself, with the shipping on the river, 
forms a spectacle, such as other nations must envy, but cannot equal, 

Of the local government of the city, to begin with the Chief Magistrate, we read that 
in 1214, King John granted a charter, conferring the liberty of choosing a MAYOR an- 
nualiy. He was to be presented to the King for approval. In the 37th of Henry III. a 
new charter was gained, permitting the presentation to be made to the Barons of the 
Exchequer; and to this day the practice is continued. Of the powers and privileges of the 
Lord Mayor, it is stating them sufficiently to observe, that he represents the King in the 
civil government of the city ; and although the office is elective, his supremacy does not 
cease on the death of the King ; on the contrary, he is then considered the chief officer in 
the kingdom, and takes his place accordingly in the privy-council till the new Sovereign 
is proclaimed. 

The Election of the new Lord Mayor takes place on the 29th of September, when 
two of the senior Aldermen below the Chair, are elected by the Livery, and returned to 
the court of the Mayor and Aldermen, by whom one of them is declared Lord Mayor elect. 
On November 9, he enters upon his office, and proceeds in great state to Westminster, 
when his lordship takes the prescribed oaths before the Barons of the Exchequer, and then 
returns to the city with the same cavalcade; exciting great interest, and exhibiting more 
than ordinary display of municipal splendor. This the citizens denominate the Lord 
Mayor's show. 

ALDERMEN. They are 26 in number, being one to each ward; to the government 
of which he is more immediately to attend. This officer was appointed in the reign of 
Henry IIL, and from that period till 1394 the Aldermen were appointed annually ; after 
which, in the reign of Richard II. it was enacted by Parliament that they should “ con- 
tinue in office during life, or good behaviour.” From that time, the office has been for 
life. In the management of the affairs of his ward, he has his deputy, chosen out of the 
Common Council; and in some wards that are very large, the Alderman has two 
deputits, The election of Aldermen, at which the Lord Mayor presides, is vested in 
those freemen who are resident house-holders ; and if a poll be demanded, it terminates 
in three days. 

Common Councit. This body reptesents the Commons, and forms the third part of 
the city legislature, which resembles that of the government of the kingdom; for as the 
latter consists of King, Lords, and Commons, so this is composed of the Lord Mayor, the 
Aldermen, and Common Council. From old records we learn, that prior to 1347, there 
were only two Common Councilmen returned for each ward; which being thought insuf- 
heient to represent the numerous body of the Commons, it was at that time agreed, that 
each ward should choose a number according to its dimensions; since then, there has 
been no alteration *; the present number is 236 for the twenty-five wards that return 
Common Councilmen.--- Bridge Ward Without is unrepresented, except by an Alderman. 

Suerives, Two officers of the City and Middlesex, so very ancient, as to owe their 
establishment to the time of the Saxons. They are chosen by the Liverymen of the several 
Companies on Midsummer Day, and enter upon their office on Michaelmas Day, having 
been sworn the day before at Guildhall. At the nomination, the Lord Mayor drinks to 
those whom he selects for the approbation of the Livery; but any person who can swear 
he is hot worth 15,0001. may be excused from serving the office: they are, however, 
clon if + mg with respect to fortune, to serve, according toa by-law of 1748, under 
! be - (and 13/. 6s. 8d. to the Ministers of the city prisons); 1001. of which 

© de given to him who first agrees to fill the office. 
of She — of the city may be chosen an Alderman, without his serving the office 
me ; but he is obliged to be a Sheriff before he can be Lord Mayor. o.-~. 
Pare to Camden, the Sheriff is to collect the public revenues within his juris- 
» to gather into the Exchequer all fines, to serve the King’s writs of process, and by 
the ee race - —_— headstrong and obstinate men to submit to the decisions of 
that all condemned te Judges, and execute their orders ; to impanel juries, and to take care 

Suttonie on a be duly executed, ; 

it) a “ ONDON. This officer ought always to be (as in the present case he 
wyer, and well versed in the customs of the city. He is appointed by the 
* 
aaa for a ntan of the Court of Common Council, the number of Repre- 
t. Giles Without Cripplegate, has been increased from 4 to 8. [Ed.] 
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Lord Mayor and Aldermen for life, with a salary of 25001; ‘ he takes place,”’ says Mait. 
land, “ in councils and in courts before any man that hath not been Lord Mayor: he 
speaks in the name of the city upon extraordinary occasions ; usually reads and presents 
their addresses to the King; and when seated upon the bench, delivers the sentence of 
the Court.” 

Besides these, there are the CuamMBexLaIn, Common Sensnant, City Rewew 
BuANCER, &c. as constituting the other leading city officers. The first mentioned receives 
and pays all the city monies, and with him are deposited all public securities, for which 
he accounts to the proper auditors. 

I now proceed to mention separately those objects which more immediately attract 
attention, and commence with 

ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 
certainly the most magnificent Protestant Church in the world, The outward appearance 
of this superb building strikes the beholder with wonder and admiration, and carries at 
oace te the mind the conviction that this is one of the finest structures of the kind that 
any age has produced. The general form of St. Paul’s Cathedral is a long cross; the 
wails are wrought in rustic, and strengthened es well as adorned by two rows of coupled 
pilasters, one over the other, the lower Corinthian, and the upper Composite. ‘Ile model 
is taken from St. Peter's at Rome, and it is built of fine Portland stone. Sir Christopher 
Wren laid the first stone on the @ist of June, 1675, and completed the design in 1710; 
but the decorations were not finished till the year 1723. The west front is very noble, 
and as we advance to the church up Ludgate Hill, its elegant construction, with the vast 
dome behind, fills the mind with a pleasing astonishment. 

At this end a noble flight of steps of black marble extends the whole length of the 
portice, which consists of twelve lofty Corinthian columns below, and eight pillars of the 
Composite order above : these are all coupled and fluted, and support a pediment, iu which 
the conversion of St, Paul is cut in bas-relief. The magnificent figure of the great apostle, 
on the apex of the pediment, with St. Peter on his right and St. James on his left, hasa 
fine effect. The four evangelists, with their proper emblems on the front of the towers, 
are also worthy of remark: St. Matthew is distinguished, as usual, by an angel ; St. Mark, 
by a lion; St. Luke, by an ox; and St. John, by an eagle. 

Twelve semi-circular steps of black marble, form the ascent to the north portico : over 
its dome, which is supported by six large Corinthian columns, stand five of the apostles very 
appropriately situated. 

The south portico answers to the north, and is placed directly opposite te it; but % 
the ground is lower on this side, the ascent is by a flight of twenty-five steps. On this 
side of the building are likewise five statues, which take their situation from that of & 
Andrew, on the apex of the last mentioned pediment. 

At the east end of the church is a sweep or circular projection for the altar, finely 
ornamented with the orders, and with sculpture, particularly a noble piece in honor of 
King William IIT. 

The dome, which rises in the centre of the whole, bas an extremely grand effect. 
On the summit of this is an elegant balcony, and from its centre rises the lantern, adorned 
with Corinthian columns; the whole is terminated by a ball, from which rises a cros 
both elegantly gilt; the cross has lately been renewed. . This vast and noble fabric, whieh 
is 229% feet in circumference, and 340 feet in height to the top of the cross, is surrounded 
at & proper distance by a dwarf stone wall, on which is placed the most magnificent 
balustrade of cast iron, perhaps in the universe, of about five feet six inches in height, 
exclusive of the wall. In this stately enclosure are seven beautiful iron gates. ‘Thest, 
together with the banisters, in number about 2500, weigh two hundred tons and eighty: 
ove pounds, which having cost sixpence per pound, with other charges, amounted © 
11,2024. Tt is estimated that the whole expense of building this edifice amounted © 
* 36,7521, Be, Sd. 

_ A five statue of Queen.Aune, lately renovated, stands in the area of the grand west 
trout. The figures on the base represent Britannia with her spear; Gallia, with a crow® 
in her lap; Hibernia, with her harp; and America, with her bow. 

_ The clock, which here presents itself in the south-west tower, is worthy the stranger's 
walite a avan - oy large dimensions. The pendulum is fourteen feet long, and ee 
wel intinddties — + my The length of the minute hand is eight fect, - 
sounds, 7 ae meme the hour hand is five feet five inches, and weighs torty-!0" 
' — ¢ diameter of the dial is eighteen feet ten inches, and the length of the hout 
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figures two feet, two inches, and a-half. The belt has a very fine tone, and weighs four 
r. 

ee itehe ie is not so richly decorated as the exterior, it nevertheless presents to the 
mind ideas not very easily to be expressed, for on all sides the eye glances at something 
to create astonishment and delight. The flags which hang over the head in various di- 
rections are so many trophies of British valor, The whispering gallery is a great curiosity ; 
the softest whisper is heard at the distance of its diameter, which is one hundred feet. When 
the door, which leads to it, is shut forcibly, it produces a strong reverberation, not unlike 
thunder. The library is very old, and said to possess a fine collection of books, presented 
by Bishop Crompton ; and the flooring is an object not to be overlooked ; it consists of at 
least two thousand pieces of oak. The monuments and statues, which are numerous and 
very fine, will well repay the visitor’s inspection. Over the entrance to the choir is a 
marble slab, with a Latin inscription, which in English reads thus : “ Beneath lies Curts- 
orien WREN, builder of this church and city ; who lived upwards of ninety years, not for 
himself, but for the public benefit. Reader, do you seek for his monument ?--- Lock around.” 
Among other eminent characters, whose remains lie here, may be mentioned, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Benjamin West, Barry, and Opie, the painters, and John Rennie, the engineer. 
The perishable remains of Lord Nelson, and of his friend Collingwood, lie in the’ vault 
under the central part of the building. 

The tax upon visitors, to see the whole interior, amounts to 2s. 6d. or 3s. and must 
be endured; for no one must say that he has visited London, without having been in 


St. Paul's. 
TO BE CUNTINUED, 


——— 


LINES, 


UPON SEEING HIS OWN PICTURE. 


Wuen Age hath made me what I am not now, 
And every wrinkle tells me where the plough 
Of Time hath furrowed ; when an ice shall flow 
Through every vein, and all my head be snow ; 
When Death displays his coldness in my cheek, 
And I myself in my own picture seek, 

And finding what I am, not what I was ; 

In doubt which to believe, this or my glass ; 
Yet though I alter, this remains the same 

As it was drawn, retains the primitive frame, 
And first complexion ; here will still be seen 
Blood on the cheek, and down upon the chin: 
Here the smooth brow will stay, the lively eye, 
The ruddy lip and hair of youthful dye. 

Behold wiat frailty we in man may see, . 
Whose shadow is less given to change than he! 


T. RANDOLPH, 
rege 


ADVICE 


TO ONE IN ADVERSITY. 


WHEN Miscry’s darkest veil is o’er thee thrown, 

And ’midst the peopled world thou stand’st alone, 
When Wealth, and Pride, and Avarice heed thee not ; 
Scorn’d by the rich, by changeling friends forgot : 
Then, to thy chamber own the chast’ning rod, 

Bend the stiff knee, and bow before thy God. 
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THE POWDER OF PRELINPINPIN. 


Tux following very amusing conversation with the celebrated Quesnay, 
the founder of the sect of Economists, well known in France in the 
last century, has not, we believe, ever appeared in print in this 
country, at any event not in English. It is extracted from a journal 
kept by a female attendant of the celebrated Mad. de Pompadow, 
Amongst the most interesting information to be gleaned from this 
eis are various particulars of Quesnay, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was a physician of eminence, and had a place at the French 
Court. Mad. du Hausset, the journalist, was an intimate friend of 
Quesnay, and both of them lived upon familiar terms with Louis and 
his mistress. The journal was printed in the original French by 
Mr. Quintin Crawford, an Englishman resident at Paris, in the year 
1817, in a volume entitled, ‘‘ Mélanges d'Histoire et de Litterature,’ 
but was never published, and its circulation confined to Mr. Crawford's 
friends. Mad. du Hausget informs us—‘ I spoke with contempt of 
some one who was extremely fond of money; and the doctor (Quesnay) 
replied, laughing, ‘ I had a strange dream last night. I was in the 
country of the ancient Germans. My house was spacious, and | 
was possessed of corn in abundance, of numerous flocks of cattle, 
and immense casks of beer; but I was afflicted with rheumatism, 
and could not in any manner contrive to travel fifty leagues from 
thence to a fountain, the water of which would immediately cure 
me. It happened, too, to be situate in a foreign country. An 
enchanter appeared, and said to me, ‘1 am moved by your distress; 
see! here is a small packet of the powder of Prelinpinpin ; every 
one to whom you give it, will afford you lodging and nourishment, 
and will heap upon you all sorts of politeness.’ I took the powder, 
and thanked him heartily.—* Ah! how I should love the powder of 
Pretinpinpiz, exclaimed 1 (Mad. du Hausset): ‘1 wish I hada 
drawer full of it.” * Well,’ said the doctor, ‘ this powder is the 
money you despise. Tell me, of all those who come here, who is 
it that is best received?” I answered, that I could not tell. ‘ Well, 
he continued, ‘ itis M. de Montmartel (banker to the court), who 
comes four or five times every year. Why is he treated with respect! 
Because he has his coffers filled with Prelinpinpin (then, drawing 
some Louis from his pocket): every thing that exists is locked up it 
these little pieces, which can carry you easily all over the world. 
All men obey the few who have this powder, and are eager. to do 
them a kindness. To despise money, is to set happiness, liberty, and 
all the varieties of enjoyment, at nought.’ At this moment a knight 
with his blue riband passed under the window, and I remarked, 
‘ That gentleman is much more gratified with his riband, than with 
thousands and thousands of your coins.’ ‘ When I ask a pension 
from the king,’ replied Quesnay, ‘ it is as if I were to say, Give me 
the means of obtaining a better dinner---of purchasing a warmer dress 
~--and a carriage to protect me from the wet, and carry me without 
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fatigue; but he who seeks a riband, if he dared to speak what he 
thinks, would say, I am vain, and I am anxious when I walk along 
the streets to observe the people looking at me with a gaze of stupid 
wonder, and crowding round me; I am anxious when | enter a room 
to produce a sensation, and draw the attention of people, who 
perhaps make game of me at my departure; [am anxious to be 
called ‘ My Lord,’ by the multitude. All this is mere vanity, That 
riband would be of no consequence to him in a foreign country---it 
would give him no power; but my coins give me every where the 
means of succouring the distressed. Long life to the all-powerful 

wder of Prelinpinpin!’ At these last words we heard bursts of 
aughter in an adjoining room, which was separated from us merely 
by a thin partition, The door being opened, the king entered with 

adame (Pompadour) and M. de Gontant. He exclaimed, ‘ Long 
life to the powder of Prelinpinpin! doctor, can you procure me 
some of it?” His Majesty had arrived, and had taken a fancy to hear 
what we were talking about. Madame treated the doctor with great 
courtesy; and the king, laughing and talking about the powder, 
took his departure.” 


iP 


ELOQUENCE. 


Tuere are some words, the meaning of which every one knows, and 
which it is, notwithstanding, extremely difficult to define. The 
word Eloquence is one of this description. Cicero defines it as 
the art of speaking with copiousness and embellishment; but 
surely this is not correct; a speech may be copious; may. be highly 
embellished ; it may be delivered fluently, and with proper gesture 
and emphasis ; but if to all these is not added a suitableness to the 
auditory, the address will be as ineffectual as “ sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” True eloquence can, indeed, be known only by 
its effects; and that which would be eloquent when addressed to one 
class of people, or uttered at one particular time, would be Judi- 
crously misplaced before another assembly, or at a later day. The 
man would be laughed at who addressed the House of Commons in 
the style suitable to the hustings, or toa mob; or who introduced 
ere the declamation of the pulpit, or of the stage: all are excellent, 
ers eloquent, when confined to their proper places ; but become 
: iculous when transplanted to other soils. Virgil, when illustrating 
ae of eloquence, compares the quelling of a sedition by a 
. Pa address to the sudden calming of the ocean at the com- 
land of Neptune—a comparison certainly extremely beautiful, and 
giving a grand idea of the powers of human persuasion. The 
om ‘! Rome gives an instance of a rebellion allayed in this very 
map an ingenious fable—a circumstance which Shakspeare 
ol . ted familiar to every Englishman, by introducing it into his 
e Coriolanus. Many similar instances might be quoted of 
*peeches which produced all the effect of what we usually term 
2a 2 
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eloquence, without having any of the qualities which we are accu. 
tomed to include in the idea conveyed by that word. Selden, in his 
Table Talk, remarks, ‘‘ that rhetoric is best which is most seasonable 
and most catching ;” and then goes on to relate, that an old blunt 
commander at Cadiz shewed himself a good orator, who desiring to 
make a speech to his soldiers, which he was not accustomed to do, 
addressed them thus: ‘‘ What a shame will it be, you Englishmen, 
who feed upon good beef and brewess, to let those rascally Spaniards 
beat you that eat nothing but oranges and lemons!” A. similat in- 
stance may be quoted, which was related to us by an intelligent Irish 
friend. We were remarking, how necessary it is for preachers, when 
addressing extremely ignorant persons, to accommodate their dis- 
courses to the capacity of their hearers; and he related to us the 
following example. A celebrated Roman Catholic preacher, whose 
fame in Ireland was very great in the last century, and who was 00 
less remarkable for his honest poverty than his eloquence, was 
addressing his auditory upon the joys of heaven, at a time when it 
was evidently and palpably necessary that his “ outward man” should 
be accommodated with a new suit of clothes. Unable of himself to 
purchase them, and no offer of furnishing him having been made by 
his flock, he thus broached the subject to them. After describing 
heaven in very glowing terms, the preacher proceeded; ‘* Och! now, 
brethren,” in a short time I shall be journeying thitherward myself; 
and when I shall come to the gate, and Mr. Saint Peter shall see me, 
will he not say, ‘Och, Father,—and is it you? and what have you 
been doing this long time?’ And shall I not say to him, ‘ Mr. Saint 
Peter, sir, 1 have been preaching, and I have been praying ; I have 
walked from town to town, and from village to village---over bog, and 
through stream—by night and by day—at sun setting, and lark 
rising ; and I have besought, and intreated, and persuaded the 
poor deluded wretches, that they would come into your flock.’—And 
‘then Mr. Saint Peter will say to me, ‘ And what did they do to you, 
Father, for all this?’ And now, you ill-mannered scoundrels, you, 
Task you, what answer shall I make to him? Shall I tell him that 
you clothed me? that would be a lie,” at the same time holding up 
his elbows to them, both of which were bare. “ Shall_I tell him that 
you gave me wherewithal to clothe myself? that would be untrue,” 
roo to them an empty bag. “ Shall I say that you gathered 
1alfpence for me to cover my nakedness.”—“ Och! It shall be 
done! It shall be done,” interrupted the voices of his hearers; and 
the eloquence of the preacher obtained his aim. 

Our limits will not allow us to proceed farther with this sub- 
ject; bat these instances sufficiently shew, that before it can be 
determined whether a speech be eloquent or not, the character of 
those to whom it was addressed must be considered. 
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Four Years in France ; or, Narrative of an English Family's 

Residence there during that period; preceded by some Accdunt 

the Conversion of the Author to the Catholic Faith. London: 
dibern. 8vo. 1826. pp. 443. 


Ir this book were estithated by its real worth, and reduced loa size 

at all in proportion to its intrinsic importance, its “ wide circle 
would indeed be contracted almost to a point. Of the narrative of 
the residence which occupies the greater part of the volume, we 
shall say very little; every body can make such books; and most 
people who take the trouble to write at all, can ace better. The 
book is distinguished by the repetition of old jokes, and some 
very needless and ridiculous attempts at wit—of which the author 
is particularly fond: a bad pun seems with him quite a sufficient 
answer to a good argument. He describes himself as a quiet man, 
of retired habits; if he be so, he would have more consulted his own 
ease, and the world might have given him credit for more importance 

and good sense, if he had forborne to enter the lists as an author, 

The title page informs us, that the Narrative is preceded b 
“some account of the Conversion of the Author to the Catholic 
Faith ;” this is certainly the most interesting part of the work. If a 
man of really good sense ever calmly and deliberately renounced 
Protestantism for the Romish Faith, the history of his*conversion— 
the arguments by which he was convinced—the gradual manner in 
which conviction stole, as it were, upon his mind, would form a 
volume of paramount importance; but this is not the case with the 
“aceount” before us. The author appears to have been a weak- 
minded man, who, after very little enquiry, abandoned the faith in 
which he had been educated, and threw himself into the arins of 
Catholicism, He states his reason for prefixing this ‘* account” to 
the volume now offered to the public, to be, that he may remove the 
geome with which the Narrative of his Residence would be read; 
t surely this is a very insufficient reason—his book is anonymous, 
and therefore no personal prejudice could exist; and if such a 
narrative were written with the feeling, and in the manner, in which 
We conceive it ought to be, the public would peruse it without 
knowing whether it was written by Catholic or Protestant. But the 
true meaning of this convert appears in every page; the Church 
from which he is a deserter, is the object of his attack; and it is his 
endeavour by illiberality and untruth to make others think as lightly 
itas himself. For no other reason could there be introduced a 
Yanety of pretended witticisms, the aim of all which is to lower the 
prin character and respectability of the body of our divines, 
* insinuate that they are ignorant and unprincipled men. It was 
at all hecessary in the account of his own conversion to attack 
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either the doctrines or the practice of the Church from which he 
seceded; and his having done both of these, so far from tending 
remove prejudice from his readers, was certain to produce it—espe- 
cially when the arguments, or rather the statements, for he assumes 
every necessary fact, are well known to be untrue by all who hay 
studied the subject in dispute. 

‘The following is a short history of his conversion. He was bon 
in 1768, of Protestant parents; his father and grandfather, of whom 
he speaks in very irreverent terms, having been clergymen of the 
Church of England. In his youth he was kindly treated by som 
Roman Catholic ladies; and, after his father’s death, found, amongs 
his papers, a Roman Catholic book, the reading of which very much 
unsettled his faith; but, for worldly reasons, he nevertheless went to 
Oxford, and, notwithstanding his conscientious scruples, was, at bis 
own request of course, in due time ordained deacon in the Church of 
England. Shortly afterwards he became acquainted with a Roma 
Catholic Clergyman of the name of Beaumont, and, after a reference 
to some passages in the works of Chrysostom, and to the writings of 
Nicole, Arnaud, and Bossuet, he, it would appear, in a very short 
time, and at the age of thirty, recanted Protestantism, and was 
received into the Catholic Church. 

The first point upon which he became convinced, was that which 
every Protestant regards, and regards truly, as one of the most dis- 
tinguishing differences between the two faiths, namely, transubstan- 
tiation; and, upon this subject, the book to which he particularly 
refers, is Arnaud’s Perpuité. The object of this volume is to show, 
by reference to the works of the fathers, that the Church has always 
held the belief of transubstantiation, and he endeavours to demon 
strate this fact century by century; but it is well known that ths 
work has been triumphantly refuted by Protestant writers, with 
whose labors the author of the volume before us ought to have been 
familiar. Isolated passages of dark and doubtful meaning may 
be found in the works of the fathers, and ingenuity has never 
been wanting to turn them to the support of all sorts of opinions—the 
same also occurs in the Holy Scriptures; bit both in the works of 
the Fathers, and in the Scriptures, there are certain clearly defined 
principles—doctrines so strongly enforced, that there can be n0 
dispute about them, and amongst these doctrines, the Protestant 
faith, with regard to the Eucharist, is one. The works of Justip 
Martyr, Ireneus, Tertullian, Origen, St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, 
Theodoret, Gelasius, Facundus, and others, during the first six 
hundred years of the Christian Era, contain many passages, clearly 
pomting out, that they did not entertain the Roman Catholic belief 
upon this point, and the rise of the doctrine can also be shewn in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. We of course cannot enter into a long 
detail gg this subject, but we shall extract two passages, one from 
the works of St. Augustine, clearly showing what was his belief, and 
the other from Rabanus Maurus, Archbishop of Mentz, about 847, 
which as clearly points out the first rise of the doctrine. St. Augus- 
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tine, in his treatise De Doctrina Christiana, (lib. iii. tom. iii. p. 63.) 
when laying down rules for the correct expounding of Scripture, 
says, “ fe the speech be a precept forbidding some heinous wicked- 
ness oF crime, or commanding us to do good, it is not figurative ; but 
if it seem to command any heinous wickedness or crime, or to forbid 
that which is profitable or beneficial to others, it is figurative, For 
example, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you: this seems to command a heinous wicked- 
ness and crime, therefore itisa figure ; commanding us to communicate 
of the passion of our Lord, and with delight and advantage to lay up 
in our memory, that his flesh was crucified and wounded for us.” 
Nothing can be clearer than these words of a Roman Catholic 
int. 
The words of Rabanus Maurus* are, ‘‘ Some of late, not having 
aright opinion concerning the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
our Lord, have said, that this is the body and blood of our Lord, which 
was born of the Virgin Mary, and in which our Lord suffered upon 
the cross, and rose from the dead; wHicHn ERROR we have opposed 
withall our might.” This was about the year 847. Two passages so 
clearly opposed to transubstantiation, when joined to the absurdity of 
the doctrine itself—its defiance of common sense—nay, its impossibi- 
lity—are quite sufficient to counterbalance the flimsy reasonings of a 
host like the author of the work before us. We say it is impossible, and 
so itis; we speak reverently when we assert, that even the power of the 
Almighty is insufficient to achieve it. It implies a contradiction, and 
therefore it is impossible. Christ spake, “‘this is my body,” and the 
Roman Catholics believe, that the bread was then actually converted 
into the flesh and blood of Christ, although it remained to all appear- 
ance unchanged, and the body of Christ was then before them; 
the body was therefore in two places, apparent before them, and yet 
inthe bread. The arrant absurdity of this doctrine is so great, that 
itis most extraordinary how any one should believe it; but it must 
remain with the Roman Catholics, and it will in time annihilate them; 
absurd as it is, they cannot relinquish it; their Church is infallible, or 
itis nothing! it has once adopted the doctrine, and their infallibility 
is destroyed if they repudiate it. It is the foundation of their faith, 
and indeed it is a wide and ample one. ‘The man who can believe it, 
may believe any thing; he who cannot, is no Roman Catholic, and we 
rg destroy the religion by shewing the untruth of this one 
n 
—-- 
Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons ; interspersed with Anecdotes of Authors 


and Actors. By James Boaden, Esq. London: Colburn. 
1827. 2 vols. 


er volumes are something like the “ More Last Words of Mr. 
axter, or the hashing up of remnants on the day after a feast. 
€ “Memoirs of John Kemble” gave to the world all the infor- 


* Epist. ad Heribaldum, ec. 33. 
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mation of which Mr. Boaden was possessed, not only upon subjecs 
connected with the stage, but upon almost every other subject; fy 
Mr. B. is not one of those scrupulous authors who imagine it to 
necessary to adhere to the matter suggested in their title pages, He 
delights to ramble into affairs not in the most remote degree connected 
with the person of whom he professes to treat; and the reader canng 
therefore by any stretch of foresight imagine what delectable matter 
he may meet with in one of Mr, B.’s volumes—“‘ perhaps it may tun 
out a song, perhaps turn outa sermon.” Thus in the volumes poy 
before a. Memoirs, let it be remembered, of Mrs. Siddons—we 
have a comparison between the manner in which Cromwell treated 
the children of Charles I., and the manner in which the French Revo 
lutionists treated those of Louis XVI. We have also an account of 
the sale of the Houghton Gallery of Pictures, with part of a priced 
catalogue ; a speecli of Mr. Pitt in answer to Mr. Burke; and many 
other things quite as relevant, as new, and as noose concerning Mn, 
Siddons, But this is not the only good quality Mr. Boaden possesses; 
he not only inserts a great deal that has no connection whatever with 
his subject, but just as appropriately contrives to omit all the infor- 
mation that people expect to find in books of this description. The 
little anecdotes—the traits of character —-the remarks and observation 
which form the chief merit of biography, and enable readers 
judge of the real character of the person treated of, much better, and 
more safely, than can be done from unlimited panegyric or unfounded 
conjectures—all these pass by unnoticed. If Mr, Boaden could not 
furnish such particulars, he should have left the Memoirs of Mn 
Siddons to be written by some one who could; if he has omitted 
them, he has performed his task but badly. What value can ther 
be, for instance, in such a piece of intelligence as the following! 
‘When going to her station in the bed-chamber, she heard the smart 
and pointed manner of Garrick, and from the wing saw him ascend 
the ladder; no doubt she felt some alarm—how she should conduct 
herself in the scene with him which was immediately to follow ; and 
» probably prayed, that she might not diminish his usual effect’ 

e must have better authority than a “ no doubt” of Mr. Boadea, 
before we can believe any thing of the sort; this, however, is his 
general style ; the page that is now by chance open before us, C00 
tains three successive sentences beginning—“ It may hardly be 
suspected ht 1 can imagine”—and “ I do not imagine ;” and these 
mere suppositions run through the book. As to any family infor 
mation, that, of course, was too much in the usual style of such 
books to be given by Mr. Boaden—no one can know from perusing 
these pages whether Mrs. Siddons is a wife or a widow ; nor can We 
learn how many children she has had, or what have been their for- 
tunes or their fates. To any one who has seen Mrs. Siddons act, 
these bulky volumes will disclose scarcely any thing ; and they wb0 
have not seen her act, know almost as much as they will find here. 
ee frequently very silly and pointless, and a repetition of stage 
ustory, about which more than enough was said in the Life of Kemble, 
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are all the book contains. ‘‘ The Memoirs of Kemble” were for the 
most part book-making ; but this work is still more apparently so, 
Two volumes would have contained all—more than all—that is 
worth preserving in both the publications; which ought, indeed, to 
have been compressed into one ; they refer to one space of time, to 
two persons of the same family, to two actors at the same theatre, 
and in the same er the author who treats of either of them, 
must of course include the other; and to make two separate books, 
is useless and ridiculous. It is as if an author, desirous of writing 
a History of England during the joint reign of William and Mary, 
should publish first a History of William, and follow it with the 
history of his partner on the throne. 
the book is dedicated to the King, in terms of which we are certain 
the good sense of His Majesty will disapprove. What can be more 
ably ridiculous---what can be more gross flattery, than the 
ollowing: ‘This is not a proper place for the display of your 
MAJesTY'S VIRTUES, they are read in the GLORIES OF YOUR EMPIRE, 
and they stoop even to the decoration of your capitaL. The vigi- 
lance of your MAJesty’s observation is EVERY WHERE$ and in the 
attention to the condition of your subjects, your government is 
patrrarcHaL?” What can be thought of an author who writes 
that His Majesty’s virtues stoop to the decoration of London---that 
is, we suppose, that his virtues constructed Regent Street? Or of 
the wisdom of the man who tells His Majesty that he is like Abraham ? 
The style in which the book is written is very poor; and whole 
pages of it are sometimes arrant nonsense: for instance, the attack 
upon Catherine Macaulay, pages 39 to 41, vol. ii., and the remarks 
Fy the performance on January 30, 1792, from pages 293 to 295, 
in vol. ii.; what is the meaning of either of these pretty passages, 
we cannot tell---we leave them to the curious in bad writing. 
Throughout the whole 800 pages, little can be found worthy of 
extract; but we will give our readers the most interesting anecdote 
in the book, and also an extract from a letter of Mrs. Siddons. The 
anecdote to which we refer, is the following account of a first 
interview with Mr. Garrick, communicated to Mr, Boaden by Mr, 
John Bannister. 


** «1 was,’ says Mr. Bannister, ‘ a student of painting in the Royal Academy, 
when I was introduced to Mr. Garrick. One morning I was shown into his dressing 
room, where he was before a glass preparing to shave : a white night-cap covered 
his forehead ; his chin and cheeks were enveloped in soap suds; a razor cloth 
was placed upon his left shoulder ; and he turned and smoothed the shining blade 
with so much dexterity, that I longed for a beard to imitate his incomparable 

0 4 Apert “ razor. ‘ 

» well—what, young man—so—eh? You are still for the stage? Well, 
now, what character do you, should you, like to—eh ?’ we 

sn I should like to attempt Hamlet, sir.’ 

“* Eh! what, Hamlet the Dane? Zounds! that’s a bold—a—Have you 
studied the part?’ « ihave, sir.’ ‘ Well, don’t you mind my shaving; speak your 
err the speech to the ghost—I can hear you. Come, let’s have a roll and a 

gs (a phrase of his often used to express a probationary specimen). 

“goaee few hums and haws, and a disposing of my hair, so that it might 
ei, 2B 
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stand on end, ‘ like quills upon the frightful porcupine,’ } supposed my father's 
before me, ‘ arm’d cap a pié,’ and off I started. 


“* Angels and ministers of Grace, defend us! [ He wiped the razor, 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d! [ He strapped it 
Bring with thee airs from heav’n, or blasts from hell! [ He shaved on, 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee. I'll call thee, Hamlet! 
King, Father, Royal Dane! O answer me! 
Let me not burst in ignorance. [He lathered again.’ 


“| concluded with the usual— 
“ « Say why is this? Wherefore? What should we do?’ 

But still continued in my attitude, expecting the praise due to an exhibition whic 
I was booby enough to fancy only to be equalled by himself. But, to my eternal 
mortification, he turned quick upon me, brandished the razor in his hand, and 
thrusting his half-shaved face close up to mine, he made such horrible mouths 
me, that I thought he was seized with insanity, and I shewed more natural symp- 
toms of being frightened at him, than at my father’s ghost. ‘ Angels and ministers! 
yaw! whaw! maw!’ However, I soon perceived my vanity by his ridicule. He 
finished shaving, put on his wig, and with a smile of good-nature he took me by 
the hand. ‘ Come,’ said he, ‘ young gentleman—eh, let us see now what we ca 
do." He spoke the speech: how he spoke it, those who have heard him never can 
forget. ‘ There,’ said he, ‘ young gentleman; and when you try that speech 
again, give it more passion, and Jess mouth.’ ”’ 


The following extract from a letter, written by Mrs. Siddons 
herself, shortly after the decease of two of her daughters, is 80 


beautiful, that we have to regret that Mr. Boaden has given only 
one more such. 


“* The testimony of the wisdom of all ages, from the foundation of the world 
to this day, is childishness and folly, if happiness be any thing more than a name; 
and | am assured, our own experience will not enable us to refute the opinion: 00, 
no, it is the inhabitant of a better world. Content, the offspring of moderation, 
is all we ought to aspire to here; and moderation will be our best and surest guide 
to that happiness to which she will most assuredly conduct us. If Mr.-——~ 
thinks himself unfortunate, let him look on me, and be silent. The inscrutable 
ways of Providence! Two lovely creatures gone ; and another is just arrived from 
school, with all the dazzling, frightful sort of beauty that irradiated the counte- 
nance of Maria, and makes me shudder when | look at her. I feel myself, like 


r Niobe, grasping to her bosom the last and youngest of her children; ao 
ike her, look every moment for the vengeful arrow of destruction.” 


Oh! that these books contained many passages such as these! 
The glimpse which we here obtain of Mrs. Siddons, when off the 
age, is sufficient to make us desire a more intimate acquaintance 
with her than can be obtained by a perusal of the volumes of Mr. 
Boaden. Considered as a biography, they are certainly unsatisfac- 
tory in the extreme: they will never slake the thirst after information 
which the public always entertain as to the lives of distinguished 
persons---amongst whom Mrs. Siddons must be reckoned. 
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‘lage: Sketehes of Rural Character and Scenery. Ly Mary 
” — Mitford. Vol. 1. London: Geo. B. Whittaker. 8vo, 


1826. 
Tuese Sketches fully support the character Miss Mitford acquired by 
her first-volume, and we have no doubt will obtain the same indulgent 
reception, They are pleasantly written, without apparent effort, and 
have the effect of making us in good humour with ourselves, Miss 
Mitford, and all the world. It does appear most extraordinary, that 
one, whose happy temperament seems peeping forth in every one of 
these Sketches, should also have produced two tragedies so intolerably 
horrible as ‘ Julian,” and ‘“‘ The Foscari.” We can solve the 
difficulty only by supposing, that whilst ‘Our Village” presents a 
faithful transcript of the world as it is, and as Miss M. is really 
acquainted with it, the tragedies are the productions of an over- 
wrought and tortured imagination ; in the former, Miss Mitford copied 
nature, in the latter, she painted from fancy—she was desirous of 
producing tragic, effect, and did not attempt any avenue except that of 
excessive guilt. 

In the present volume, we would particularly point out the 
Tenants of Beechgrove, Jack Hatch, The Vicar’s Maid, and The 
Inquisitive Gentleman, all. of them admirable Sketches, full of life and 


truth. 
a 


A Treatise on Desk Diseases, containing the best Methods of treating 
the various Disorders attendant upon Sedentary and Studious 
Habits. By W. M. Wallace, M.R. C.S. London: Griffiths. 
8vo. 1826. 


We are not very friendly to Buchan-like books, they do much harm, 
and very little good. The presént work is liable to many of the 
objections usually levelled against such treatises, but it certainly is 
far better than most of them; the subject is treated in a popular 
manner, the work pleasantly written, and we have no doubt will be 
useful. Men of studious habits often bring on dangerous diseases 
by inattention to first symptoms; the course prescribed in this work 
is simple and plain, and, as far as we can judge, would in most cases 
effectual. 
ee 


The Golden Violet, with its tales of Romance and Chivalry, and other 
Poems. By L. E. L. Author of “ The Improvisatrice,” §c. 
London: Longman. 12mo. pp. 310. 1827. | 


Tue puffing of the Literary Gazette has, in our minds, done a great 
of harm to the poetical fame of this young lady. They whohave 
read her praises in that publication, imagine her to be a very superior 
eh and are astonished when they come to peruse her works ; 
teh, although certainly pretty, do not warrant unlimited applause. 
he her greatest faults is excessive sameness ; one set of images 
$ through all her poetry ; wherever we open her books, we meet with 
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them. Estimating her powers at the very utmost, they do not advance 
beyond the limits of respectability, and being “a respectable poet,” is, 
we believe, not much to boast of. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The present volume contains an account of the contest betwees 


the Provengal minstrelsy for the prize of a ‘* Golden Violet.” The 
day on which the contest takes place, is the first of May, and ow 
readers may imagine a.great part of the book, when we say it is May. 
day poetry.. The illustrations suggested by the state of the earth o 
our entrance into that lovely month—its flowers—its nightingales— 
its springing grass—its budding roses, &c. &c. &c. are dwelt upon, 
until they become tiresome and cloying. In the tales there is more 


variety, and some of them are good, but told very carelessly. What 


The Greek Bubble: a Poem. By J. Thomson. 


Tuts is an extremely severe, and,in some parts, a very effective satire 
upon the parties concerned in the late Greek Loan affairs, The 
author has in some instances wandered from his subject into matters 
very little connected with it; but, upon the whole, we think there is 
considerable force and vigour in his production, 
factured in a hurry, and we hope will sell, if it be merely that the 
honest indignation it expresses may be circulated. 


The sentiment in the following lines is so beautiful, that we cannot 
come to a close without quoting it. 


can be worse than the following / 


** Where on carth is the truth that may vie 
With woman's love and long constancy ? 
Lovers there have been, who have died 

For the love that they made a warrior’s pride ; 
And a lover once, when a world was the prise, 
Threw away a chance for a lady's eyes.” 


The following is more im the playfal spirit in which she excels: 


** "Tis May again, another May, 
Looking as if it meant to stay ; 
So many are its thousand flowers, 
So glorious are its sunny hours, 
So green its earth, so blue its sky, 
As made for hope’s eternity.” 


lla 





London: J. Bul- 
cock. 8vo. 


It has been manu 


“ Mortal, nor pleasure, nor wealth, nor power, 
Are more than the toys of a passing hour ; 
Earth's flowers bear the foul taint of earth, 
Lassitude, sorrow, are theirs by their birth; 

Une only pleasure will last, to fulfil 

With some shadow of good, the Holy One's will; 
The only steadfast hope to us given, 

is the one which looks in its trust to heaven.” 
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THE DRAMA,—Nog, III. 





‘* Let this suffice, if all receive their due, 
Some of just praise, and some of censure too.” 
—_— CALPURNIUS. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Wednesday, Nov, 22.---Holcroft’s Play of Deaf and Dumb was this evening 
revived, with much attention to the arrangements, and was warmly received by 
the audience. It is one of those pieces, which, if it will not altogether bear the 
test of rigid criticism, is well adapted to please the public. The story is inte- 
resting, and the moral good. 

Young’s De L’Epée was an admirable performance. The character affords 
few of those strong situations, or marked expressions, which constitute what are 
called points; but it abounds in many nice touches and delicate inflexions, re- 
quiring talent of the first order to seize upon, and close observation to remark. We 
have often admired the manner in which this gifted actor produces great effect, 
without the appearance of any exertion; and this peculiarity has been seldom 
evinced more forcibly than in the performance of De L’Epée. 

In the personification of the ambitious and guilty D’Arlemont, Warde was 
eminently successful; and Charles Kemble’s representation of St. Aline, with one 
or two exceptions on the score of rant and extravagance, is entitled te an equal 
share of panegyric. 

_ Miss Scott performed the hero of the piece very cleverly. Her gait and 
aititudes were unrestrained, natural, and graceful. Mrs.Glover raised the part of 
Madame Franval to a consequence which probably no other actress could have 
given to it. Blanchard’s Dominique was admirably comic; and Serle’s Franval 
sg yy 

Thursday, Nov. 30.---His Majesty honored this theatre with his presence this 
evening ; as lovers of the Drama, we wish these visits were more frequent. The 
presence of a King, would stamp a fashion on the theatres, and collect all 
the elegance and splendour of the country. Why should not the royal favor 
be extended to the Drama, as well as to the Fine Arts of the country? Shakspeare, 
to say the least of him, is as worthy of a monarch’s notice as Lawrence; and the 
at present wants all the support that can be given to it, for the whole fabric 
is "oe The performances were Weber’s Oberon, and Poole’s Scape Goat. 
You onday, Dec, 4.---Mr. Young’s Richard. By some of our contemporaries 

ng’s Richard has been considered a failure : in the justice of this decision we 
caunot acquiesce. We are willing, however, to allow that it is not a character 
peculiarly adapted to the full developement of this gentleman’s characteristic 
— Mr. Y.’s performance had little of that energy, and none of those 
ei pointed changes, which mark Mr. Kean’s Richard. Mr. Y.’s voice is 
gh ee to declamation than to passion: grandeur is its essential character; 
tne is A eat 9 solemn ; and therefore little calculated to cope with the abrupt 
Y’s HS and passiovate Out-pourings for which Mr. K, is so celebrated. In Mr. 
Hh “orga npen of the tyrant, he seems to have considered, that heroism in 
pode mig spare been preceded by fearful doubt in the closet. That fear and 
may » ruggling fiercely with ambition, and gaining a hardly disputed victory, 
tie Bp - the exaltation of circumstances to the public gaze, of determined 
Wetter” then ~e-y daring. Mr. Y. acts the incipient soliloquy less, but plays it 
pee alli Che > Tape we think he does not sufficiently remember, that to 
and the recollection 4 opening lines, which in that situation partake of triumph, 

ons of success, should be given with a consonant air of pleasure 


* Col “hhor’s Ii . 
only 999 md Shaken agen ge (the acting play) contains 1945 lines. Of these, 
Sahat eth . speares, and 1028 are Cibber’s: ; ran . ; il ee 
calling it Staxspeanr's Richard 4s ire Cibber's ; and yet the managers persist in 
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in the t t, who cannot be insensible of his own and his party's security. W, 
think Mr. Y. might improve his performance, by recollecting that there is a dag 
of humour in Shakspeare’s Richard, and by striving more effectually to conceal 
the depth of his b isy. The real dissimulation of the tyrant held his brother 
Clarence in soothing converse, whilst he beheld the order for his death in 
ratory execution. vd not only deceived Lord Hastings to the last moment of lik, 
but inspired him on the brink of fate with the happiness of confidence. Nor isi 
fable, however difficult to represent, that his tongue won the widow made desolate 
by his sword. Mr. Y., however, makes Richard’s deceit so palpable, that itt 
impossible that it should ever have imposed on the world, and must 

have been shunned even as it appeared. Mr. Y.’s manner, in the ill-place 
murder scene in the Tower, is decidedly superior to Mr. Kean’s; nor must ve 
omit to mention, in terms of the highest praise, his admirable performance of th 
tent scene. When Richard, “in all the hells of guilt,” burst up from the 
bondage of his supernatural alarm, he seemed, indeed, 


** to guilty minds 
A terrible example.” 


Applause followed him throughout, but was particularly enthusiastic in the 
concluding scene. 
DRURY LANE. 


Friday, December 1.—This evening His Majesty visited this theatre, te 
witness the Devil's Bridge, and Love, Law, and Physic. His reception, like tha 
of the preceding evening, was enthusiastic. ‘The house was filled at the first rush, 
and hundreds were disappointed of admission. 

Saturday, December 2.—A pleasant little after-piece, under the title of White 
Lies; or, the Major and the Minor, was produced this evening, and met wit 
deserved success. It is from the pen of Mr. Lunn. Delineation of character ha 
not been attempted ; the piece depended on its situations for success, and the 
= seemed disposed to overlook its want of originality in the mirth which it 
ex . 

Wednesday, December 13.—A farce, in one act, was performed for the first 
time this evening, under the title of the Lawyer's Clerk; or the Lottery Ticket 
It is ingeniously, but lightly, constructed ; the dialogue, with the exception of 
few common-place jokes, easy and bumorous, and the situations highly dramatic. 
M. Laporte is the hero of the piece. This gentleman is not more remarkable for 
the breadth and originality of his invention, than for his science and study. His 
short thick figure, and expressive eye, are always able to command a laugh; and 
he never condescends to petition for it, by unnecessary grimace and unwarrantable 
mummery. The audience evinced their sense of his merits by loud and re 
plaudits. In the character of a Maid of all Work, Mrs. Orger displayed a degree 


of power in the delineation of a species of acting, generally supposed to b 
attainable by Miss Kelly only. W. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The present month has been particularly unfortunate to our ministry: Lon 
Liverpool, Mr. Canning, the Lord Chancellor, and the Chancellor of the Ex 
re have all been confined by indisposition. The latter, it is said, is about 
0 ‘ 

; Lieutenant Colonel Denham, the traveller, is about to embark on board the 
Cadmus, Captain Hallowell, at Plymouth, which ship is to convey him to Sierr 
Leone and the other detestable settlements on that hateful coast, of which be 
is commissioned to take a survey, and make a report upon their state 
circumstances. 


Lord Amberst has been advanced t igni 1, and Lan 
Combermere to the rank of Wisebeat: 7 oe ee ae on 
Lord Granville Leveson Gower, eldest son of the Marquess of Stafford, has 


been called to the House of Peers by the st : Gower 
Stettenham, in the county of York. he, Ser ee Te. 
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Sir Nicholas Conyngham Tindal, His Majesty’s Solicitor General, has received 
honor ighthood. 
. It is tok understood that His Grace the Duke of Montrose has 
: the office of Lord Chamberlain; and that Lord Farnborough.is to be 
Grace’ r. 
a aca sand His Majest ’s ship Revenge, Nov. 28, died Francis Rawdon Hastings, 
Marquis of Hastings, Earl of Rawdon, Viscount Loudon, Baron Hastings, 
Hungerford, Botreaux, Moleries and Rawdon, in Great Britain; Earl of Moira and 
Raron Rawdon, and a Baronet in Ireland—a Knight of the Garter, Grand Cross 
of the Bath, a General Officer, Colonel of the 27th Foot, Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of Malta, Constable of the Tower of London, and Lord-Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the Tower division, F.R.S. F.S.A. and M.R.1.A. He was 
born in the year 1754. His lordship married, July, 1804, the Countess of Loudon, 
whom he had issue, George Augustus Frederic, Earl of Rawdon, born the 4th 


of February, 1808, and three daughters. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr, Washington Irving is at present at Madrid, collecting materials for a 
Life of Columbus. 

Amongst the periodicals now issuing from the press, is one called, ‘* The 
Infant Scholar’s Magazine,” published monthly, ornamented with 3 wood engravings, at 
the extraordinary price of oxe penny! We have three-penny and two-penny 
periodicals, but this is the more extraordinary than all—three plates, and enter- 
taining letter-press, for one penny ! 


Books lately pullished, and in the press. 


Greek Exercises ; or, an Introduetion to Greek Composition. By the Rev. 
ia of M.A. Trin. Coll., Camb., and one of the Under Masters of Reading 


Origines ; or, Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, States, and Cities. 
By the Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Gospel of St. Luke; (in Greek) with English Notes. By the Rev. 
J. R. Major, A. M, Trin. Col., Camb., Head Master of Wisbeach Grammar School. 
Por the use of Students. 

The Greek Testament, with English Notes. By the Rev. EjValpy, B.D. This 
Work is intended for the use of Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 

A Greek Gradus. By the Rev. J. Brasse, B.D. late Fellow of Trio. Coll., 
Camb. For Schools. In one octavo volume. 

Early in February, part [. of Emma de Lissau; a Narrative of the striking 
Vicissitudes and peculiar Trials of her eventful Life. By the Author of Sophia de 
Lissaa, the Faithful Servant, &c. 


BIRTHS. 


Pg 6: at Chelteuham,..Mrs. Trigge, of Quebec, Canada, of a daughier. 

pn in Weymouth-street, the lady of Richard T. Kindersley, Esq. Barrister 

a a ter; the lady of the Rev. R. Monro, of a son; the lady of 

the lady lonel Gubbins, of a son and heir.—4; at the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 

9 J. A. Lethbridge, Esq., of a daughter; at Clay-hill, Epsom, the Lady 

Byron 7 adanghter; at Terret House, the lady of Captain W. Stanhope Badcock, 

at tate son.—8 ; at Great Malvern, the lady of E. H. Lechmere, Esq. of a son 

Bucks, — 3 the Lady Harriet Paget, of a son, still-born.—11; at Swanbourne, 

the led? of a of Sir Thomas Francis Freemantle, Bart. of a daughter.—12; 

*y lan Sandys, Esq. of a son ; at his house, 66, Lower Grosvenor-street, 

the lad T. D. Alexander, Esq. M.P. of a son.—16; ut East Sheen, Surry, 
y of William Gilpin, Esq, of a daughter. 
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MARRIED.” 


Novy. 23: at Antwerp, by the Civil Code of the Netherlands, and sub. 
quently at the English Church, John Insinger, Esq. to Charlotte Ma 
youngest daughter of Frederick Reeves, Esq. of Upper East Sheen, Surrey.—%, y 
St. Mary's, Bryanstone-square, the Rev. J. J. Saint, of Speldhurst, in Kent, 
Sophia 4 oungest daughter of the late M. W. Wilson, Esq.—26: at & 
James's, Wm. Whitfield, Esq. Lieut. R. N. to Anne Margaret Eliza, only daughter 
of the late Rev. Henry Edmund Hill, of Fanny Compton, Warwickshire—w, 
C. Johnson, Esq. of Wallingtons, Berks, to Charlotte Mary, eldest daughter of th 
late Lieut. Col. Locke, of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

Dec. 1: James Espinasse, Esq. of Gray's Inn, to Susannah Elizabeth, secon 
daughter of Wm. Espinasse, Esq. of Dublin—5 ; Joseph Arnold, M.D. of 
Camberwell, to Eliza, daughter of the late Joseph Hardcastle, Esq. of Hatchap 
House.—6; John Charles Schweiso, Esq. of Regent-street, to Miss Harriet 
Hewitt, of Great Portland-strect ; at Edinburgh, Wm. Tate, Esq. of the Old Jewry, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of the late ‘Major John Munro, of the Madns 
Establishment.—7 ; at Titchfield, Claud Douglas, Esq. of the East India Company; 
Service, to Mary Madelina, second daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Archibald 
Collingwood Dickson, Bart.—11; at Brede, Sussex, the Rev. John George Ash, 
A.M. of Queen's College, Cambridge, to Caroline Selby, second daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Hele Selby Hele, Rector of Brede, and grand-daughter of Dr. Hore, 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich.—14 ; at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, George Fenning, 
Esq. to Frances Eliza, third daughter of James Wm. Dunkin, Esq. late of 
Demerary; at St. Stephen's, Coleman-streect, Mr. S. H. Bloom, of Wrentham, 
Suffolk, to Elizabeth Mary Anon, the eldest daughter of Mr. Hingeston, Finsbury 
Place South. 

DEATHS. 


Nov. 14: at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Edward Jacob, second soa 
of H. S. Partridge, Esq. of Hockham Hall, Norfolk.—20; at Saxmundham, it 
consequence of a fall from his horse, aged 72, the Rev. William Brown, Reetor 
of that parish.—22; Phebe Anne, wife of W. G. Bird, Esq. of Litchfield, and 
daughter of the late Rev. James Olive, Rector of St. Paul’s, Bristol.—24; # 
Swarland House, Northumberland, Mrs. Davisor, wife of Alexander Davison, 
Esq., daughter to the late Robert Gosling, Esq. and sister to Wm. Gosling, Esq. of 
Portland-place ; at Maybank, Aberdeen, Caroline, wife of Alexander Glennie, 
Esq. youngest daughter of the late Archibald Edgar, Esq.—26; at his house is 
Wimpole-street, Matthew Raper, Esq. of Wendover Dean, Bucks, F.R.S. and 
V.P.A.S. in the 85th year of his ;—in his 82d year, sincerely lamented bya 
numerous circle of friends, John Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. Author of the “ History of 
Leicestershire,” and ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” and fer 
nearly fifty years Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine.—27 ; at Barton Grange, 
in the County of Somerset, in the 62d year of her age, Caroline Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir Grey Cooper, Bart.—28; Wm. Errington, 
Esq. of High Warden, Northumberland.—30 ; Harrington Hudson, Esq. M.P. is 
the late Parliament for the Borough of Helstone. 

Dec. 2: in the 70th vane of her age, Charlotte, daughter of the late Ambros 
Isted, Esq. and relict of the Rev. T. Howell, of Chorton, Hants.—3 ; at the Close 
of Salisbury, Anne Hunt, the wife of the Rev. Edmund Benson.—5 ; Mr. Charles 
Wallis, of Long Acre, 51.—6; at his father’s house, 74, Newman-street, 

Francis Angelo, Esq.; at her house, Lower Grosvenor-place, aged 75, 
Henrietta Amelia, relict of the late Wm. Thomas Lewis, Esq. formerly ¢ 
proprietor of, and principal comedian at, the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden~ 
/; Samuel Wisdom Barrett, Esq. at his residence in Bedford-row, in the 65th 

of bis ane 3 Lucy, third doughter of the late Rev. Jacob Mould, Rector of 

ngton, Gloucestershire.—9 ; near Shrewsbury, John Amphlete, jun. 
eldest son of John Amphlete, Esq. of Cleat House, Staffordshire.—11 ; at bis 
house in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn, Chas. Callam, Esq. aged 49.—14; 
at his house, William Twopenny, Esq. of Woodstock, Kent, aged 71; at his house 
in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Charles Moore, Esq. second son of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury.—16: Mr. Cradock, 








